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Events of the Geek. 


At last there is an end to the long series of Allied 
Conferences which resulted only in unstable compromises. 
After more than a week’s deliberation the Allies parted 
without managing to agree even on a temporary adjust- 
ment. Nothing has been settled. Germany cannot pay 
her dues under the London Ultimatum, even on the 
reduced scale fixed at Cannes, but the Allies are unable 
to agree either to grant her a moratorium, or to reduce 
their demands, or to enforce any part of them. What 
will happen next is impossible to foresee. The Repara- 
tions Commission has postponed any decision, but that 
can only be for a few days. It is now the only legal 
body which survives to administer the Treaty. It has 
the power by a majority vote to grant a moratorium, but 
no one can predict what it will do. Britain and Italy 
will presumably call for a delay at least to the end of 
this year. Belgium’s attitude, however, is uncer- 
tain. She was against M. Poincaré at the beginning 
of the London Conference, but tended to blame the 
British Government for obstinacy towards its end. If 
she sides with France, the moratorium can be rejected by 
the casting vote of the French chairman. On the whole, 
we think it unlikely that M. Poincaré will take any 
violent military action, but he may extend his measures 
of retaliation to the occupied zone. 

* - - 


Tue history of the Conference has been clearly 
related in an official British narrative. After the 
rejection of the wilder French proposals for a customs 
barrier round the Rhineland and the Ruhr, the debate 
turned mainly on the proposal that the Allies should 
take over the forests and the State mines, especially 
certain of the Ruhr coal mines, as a pledge. Whether 
the French really meant that Allied managers should 
actually be installed to conduct the mines is not quite 
clear. That was the proposal as our Government under- 
stood it, and they rightly rejected it. It also pointed out 
that much of this property belongs not to the Reich but to 
the Federal States, whose relations with Berlin are 
already difficult. The Belgians favored this proposal. 








At this stage some ill-feeling was caused among the 
French delegates by Mr. George’s departure from London 
to spend Sunday at Chequers. Though no discourtesy 
was intended, one regrets that any cause was given for 
misunderstanding. 

4 * * 

Tue last chance for a transitional agreement came 
with an Italian proposal. It was to leave the granting 
of a brief moratorium to the Reparations Commission, 
and meanwhile to enforce what is already accepted—a 
measure of control over German finances—pending a 
reconsideration of the whole question towards the end of 
the year. Meanwhile, no claim for interest on the Allied 
debts would be made by us. To this M. Poincaré would 
not agree, nor would he hear of a reference of the dispute 
to the League of Nations. Without a doubt, it was his 
unyielding and unintelligent obstinacy which wrecked 
the Conference. The criticism which may justly be levied 
at our Government is that the Balfour Note checked any 


disposition on the part of France to look at a wider 
settlement. 
* * * 

Tue collapse of the Conference had its natural effect 
on Continental exchanges. The mark fell 760 points in 
one day, and by Tuesday had dropped to 4,630 to the £. 
The franc fell to 56, and the krone plunged into further 
depths below its previous record of a quarter of a million 
to the £. The German Government is now faced with 
this extraordinary position, that it is enjoined by the 
Allies to cease printing money ; but as prices rise auto- 
matically and wages go up somewhat later, there will be 
an acute shortage of paper tokens. This, indeed, is felt 
already, and the Government is meditating a return to 
the war-time device of fixing maximum prices. That may 
be necessary, but it sounds unworkable, for one does not 
see how manufacturers, selling at these low prices in the 
internal market, will be able to procure raw material 
from abroad. They will have to rely more and more on 
profitable exports—until the cry goes up that they are 
“dumping.’’ Then if the 26 per cent. tax on exports is 
effectively imposed, it will be possible to produce cheaply 
only by keeping wages low. Thus the Allies tend to 
enforce sweating as a part of their régime for Europe. 
The complicated craziness of it all baffics analysis. 


* * * 


ArTHuR GrirFitH died suddenly last Saturday, the 
centenary, as it happened, of Castlereagh’s death by his 
own hand. His death came as a great shock to the world, 
for it was not generally known that he had been ill. 
He refused to spare himself after an attack of influenza, 
and the arduous and anxious strain of the last few weeks 
was too much for his exhausted strength. Like Cavour, 
he was fifty when he died. He was one of the few Irish 
leaders who have done almost all their life’s work by their 
pen: For this reason Englishmen knew little about the 
remarkable career and personality that are described by 
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an Irish friend in our columns this week. The tenacity 
and thé quiet skill with which he pursued his purpose 
in the negotiations had a great impression on English 
opinion. The speech he made to an impassioned audience 
of London Irishmen at a delicate moment in the course 
of the negotiations was marked by the self-control of 
a statesman. Mr. Collins throws out a suggestion that 
the rebel leaders might honor the President’s memory 
by abandoning their campaign of destruction, in which 
case differences might be composed. But they show no 


such sign of compunction. 
+ . 


Tue death of the President of Dail Eireann has 
cast its shade over what would otherwise have been a 
most encouraging week in the history of the Irish 
struggle. The rebels have abandoned Cork, Buttevant, 
Charleville, Kenmare, Fermoy, Kinsale, and Macroom. 
Mr. Hugh Martin reports that the rebel army is 
crumbling. They are pursuing to the end the tactics of 
their insensate hatred, and the destruction by which they 
have left their mark on Cork ranks with the similar 
exploits of the Black-and-Tans. Before setting fire to the 
six barracks in the town they smashed the engines of the 
city fire brigade. The people of Cork had meant to use 
the Victoria Barracks, the largest in the British Isles, 
to relieve the housing problem, and this cruel injury is 
bitterly resented. The National troops suffered a 
momentary reverse in the loss of Dundalk, which has now 
been recaptured, but these surprises must be expected, 
for the rebels will be able to give trouble in these ways 
after they have ceased to form a serious military force. 
On the whole, Mr. Collins feels justified in predicting 
that the campaign will be over in a fortnight, and that 
the Dail may reassemble almost immediately. 

* 


* 

Lorp Norrucuirre, the founder of the Harmsworth 
Press, and the director not only of the ‘‘ Times’’ and 
the ‘‘ Daily Mail,’’ but of a great number of other publi- 
cations in London and the provinces, died on Monday at 
his home in London. No such combination of the 
powers which make the organizing capitalist and the great 
American ‘‘ news editor’’ has ever been represented 
in a single personality, and the union has had large, and 
on the whole unhappy, consequences for the country, in 
its politics and its social and mental habits. Lord North- 
cliffe was an expert in the mechanics of his profession, 
and had a quick and curious eye for the possibilities of 
power and sensational interest it offered. But his 
“‘smart’’ rather than great, and he 
founded no paper with much pretence to distinction of 
thought or excellence in style, His journalism had no 
fixed ideas, but it may be said to have represented the 
interests of the classes, and to have given both them and 
the masses ‘‘ what they wanted,’ in the siape of a vast 
body of ‘‘ standardized ’’ goods. This was ‘‘ the great 
industry ’’ applied to journalism, and both ite profits 
and popular repute were on the scale to which such 
enterprises, when they succeed, attain. The sensational 
method of the Northcliffe Press, applied to war, 
embittered public opinion, and kept the people in the 
mood to pursue it to the end, but hardly tended to 
efficiency ; while it overbore the traditional leaning of 
the country towards a practical, moderate peace. 


ce 


journalism was 





Lord Northcliffe was a figure of singular charm, and his 
character was liberally swayed by generous impulse. 
He did little to enlighten his readers, though much to 
amuse them. He was a representative of his times rather 
than a master of them, and while aspiring to govern, 
lacked the capacity for government. The net result of 
his journalism has been to divide political power between 
a type of journal too slight to use power properly, and 
politicians too much afraid of its abusive force to say and 
do what they think to be right. Lord Northcliffe’s extra- 
ordinary position in journalism and the country was 
recognized by a service in Westminster Abbey. 
+ . * 

On one subject the London Allied Conference 
attained unanimity. All were agreed in shelving the 
petition of the wretched Austrian Government. It has 
been referred for further examination to the League of 
Nations, with a rider to the effect that while the Allies 
hope the League will produce a scheme, they trust it will 
not include in it any suggestion for financial help from 
their pockets. This is the second time that the problem 
has been referred to the League. It has already pro- 
duced a scheme, quite a good scheme, but it required 
money, and it has remained in consequence about as 
effective as a sympathetic leading article. The idea 
of saving Austria without spending money surpasses in 
originality anything which the Allies have yet suggested 
—save, perhaps, their initial notion of extracting an 
indemnity from her. The cruelty of such jokes is not 
diminished by the fact that they are unconscious. It 
remains now to be seen whether Dr. Seipel and his 
Ministry will carry out their intention of resigning. 
Their position is utterly hopeless, and though the 
Austrians have contrived to nourish some very attenu- 
ated hopes, even they cannot be expected to keep 
faith alive on the prospect of another League scheme. If 
mass starvation sets in this winter, as it probably will, 
the Allies will have to grant doles. There is no more 
wasteful form of help. 


* * * 


M. Porncaré has executed the first instalment of 
his measures of retaliation against Germany because she 
is able to find only £500,000 of the £2,000,000 due from 
her to the Clearing House for private debts. Five 
hundred Germans have been expelled from Alsace. They 
are said to be very ordinary people, of no political stand- 
ing, mostly clerks, waiters, and small shopkeepers. Some 
are over seventy years of age. They were routed out of 
bed at 5 a.m., and told to clear out with a handbag and 
a sum of money not exceeding, for single persons, 5,000 
marks—just over £1. Their other belongings are- con- 
fiscated. This barbarous proceeding will, of course, arouse 
a yet fiercer hatred of France, for these penniless and 
homeless refugees will be received in the towns of Western 
Germany, and all who come into contact with them will 
be moved to sympathy and righteous anger. Too little 
attention has been paid to the manner in which claims 
under this Clearing House scheme have been inflated. 
Thus a French dock company in Constantinople actually 
demands 3,877,389,799 francs as dock dues for a few 
German ships held up during the war by the Allied 
blockade at its wharves. Again, on the plea that 
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Alsatians were morally Frenchmen from the day war 
broke out, they are demanding the value of their shares 
in German war loans at 1.25 francs to the mark, and 
there are even more disreputable claims than this. It is 
a fruitful field for “ sanctions.” 


* * * 


Wir the coming of peace in the bituminous coal- 
fields, the long stoppage of the American miners is 
virtually at an end. The upshot is a decided victory 
for the men, which will have a profound effect upon the 
American industrial situation. It should be borne in 
mind that, nearly five months ago, the companies shut 
down the mines, refusing either to confer with the miners’ 
unions or to make fresh agreements on the old scale, 
which expired on March 31st. At any moment of the 
struggle an announcement from the companies to resume 
on this basis would have ended the war. They are now 
reopening the mines on the old terms, which are to con- 
tinue until March, 1923; a wage-fixing conference is 
to be held in October, and a ‘‘ fact-finding ’’ commission 
will be appointed, with the Federal Government partici- 
pating. Several momentous results are to be noted. The 
United Mine Workers has emerged—with its funds 
exhausted, of course, but with its organization unim- 
paired and its influence greatly enhanced. The union- 
smashing policy has received its first check ; recognition 
in the coalfields is now assured. And the miners have 
gained the Commission of Inquiry which they have been 
crying for—in the face of great evils—for years. 


* * * 


THE connection between the coal war in the United 
States and the strike in the mines of Nova Scotia is too 
obvious to need comment. Canada, however, has escaped 
a railway strike, while President Harding and his Rail- 
road Board are still struggling with the strike of railway 
shopmen. The week has witnessed a great exhibition of 
solidarity among the railroad unions. All are now 
standing with the strikers, although their leaders are 
emphatic for a settlement. The four Brotherhoods have 
used with great effect the plea that the closing of the 
repair-shops has meant the deterioration of the rolling- 
stock until it is dangerous to life. Special emergency 
powers for the President are unavoidable, but they 
cannot bring peace. 

* *. * 


Tue long-existing tendency to a decline in the birth- 
rate in England and Wales is clearly illustrated in the 
Registrar-General’s last quarterly returns. The rate 
is now down to 21.2 per 1,000, against a death-rate 
of 12.7 per 1,000. This is the lowest recorded since the 
fall due to the absence of our young men during the 
war. There is a slight compensation for our losses in 
the rise of the proportion of males to females, though 
this may be partly lost owing to the larger number of 
deaths among male babies. A familiar pheno- 
menon also repeats itself. The higher birth-rates occur 
in the industrial districts—28.5 per 1,000 in Shore- 
ditch, 27.28 in Poplar—the lower in the richer neigh- 
borhoods. This illustrates the old difficulty of the 
birth-controller. The higher the standard of comfort, 
the more birth-control ; the lower the less, so that these 
new evangelists, like the old ones, preach to the con- 
verted, while the unconverted go their way. The result 
of the unemployment which has followed the war is seen 
in the decline of marriages; which are fewer by 
66,834 than they were in the preceding quarter. The 





British people at home, therefore, seem to be approaching 
the stationary point. Soon, like the French, their 
number may begin to decline. 

* * * 


Tue Indian Government’s circular to the Provinces 
on the Indianization of the Services is described here and 
in India as merely a request for opinions, but it is some- 
thing more than that. It introduces the problem of 
Indianization which, once opened, can never be closed. 
The arguments on both sides are stated, but in effect the 
principle of a greatly increased Indian element is 
admitted. The circular points out that owing to racial 
troubles the attraction of the Service for Englishmen is 
diminishing, and that a generation hence the presence of 
a large number of European officials may not be desirable 
or practical. It says, quite rightly, that Indian sentiment 
is stronger for Indianization than for self-government ; 
that there must be economies, and that with a larger 
infusion of Indians the scales of pay can be reduced. It 
adds, on the other side, that the Service still attracts 
men of the right stamp, and that the cry for Indianization 
may die down. That strikes us as a rather faint rebuttal 
of the Indianizing argument. The truth is that we 
cannot go back in India, and that there is only one way 


forward. 
* * * . 


A WELL-KNowN writer sends us the following 
remonstrance :— 


“The following case may be of interest to your readers. 

I understand that it is typical, and that several hundred 

men remain under arrest in Belfast Gaol or on the prison 

ship. The man (known to me) is a prominent Catholic 
and Sinn Feiner of Belfast, and a civil servant of the 

Northern Government. The house where he lived was 

raided in the middle of June, and he was arrested and 

taken to gaol, where he remained without being charged 
until the end of July. He wore his own clothes and was 
allowed tobacco and books from outside, but no visitors, 
hor any communication with his solicitor. An 
ordinary cell and prison diet were given him. He was 
finally charged in the Custody Court, Belfast, with being 
in possession of one round of ammunition, which the 
prosecution asserted had been found in a drawer. They 
brought no other evidence, the magistrates dismissed the 
case at once, and the man went back to his job in the 

Civil Service. But the point is that, if Habeas Corpus is 

suspended, those arrested ought not to be treated like 

criminals, and decent accommodation ought to be pro- 
vided for them. 

“ T also hear on good authority that flogging is still 
used for political offences—e.g., for being in the possession 
of arms.”’ 

* * * 

WE hear that the last garden-party at Buckingham 
Palace was conspicuous for the display of ‘‘ aigrettes’’ 
(the nuptial plumage of various species of white heron) 
and Bird of Paradise plumes. For many months now it 
has been against the law to import these plumages, but 
that they should be thus paraded at Royal functions 
gives, of course, the strongest incentive to smuggling. 
Do the King and Queen approve of their guests thus con- 
niving at the breaking of the laws of the realm, for that 
is what it amounts to? The Queen has shown that she dis- 
approves of this now forbidden traffic, and that should 
be enough. Is it, then, a difficult matter to indicate that 
a vulgarity with so notorious a history is undesirable 
in a guest of Royalty? We know that such difficulties 
are overcome when guests commit some breach of 
convention far more venial than this. And if the King 
and Queen dislike this kind of thing, as every decent 
Englishman does, why do their guests offer them this 
insult? 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE JOURNALISM OF LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE. 


THERE is one quality of Lord Northcliffe, whose un- 
timely death we all deplore, which neither his admirers 
nor his critics will deny him. He was, as Kinglake said 
of another famous conductor of the “ Times,” “a man 
of great ardor and eagerness, and passionately imbued 
with the spirit of journalism.’’ But spirit is nothing 
without form; and it is on the new form which 
Lord Northcliffe invented or adapted for the display 
of his peculiar genius that the eye of his contemporaries 
will at this moment be fixed. And the change is best 
illustrated in the journal which, through all its vicissi- 
tudes, remains the master-type of the British newspaper. 
The ‘‘ Times’’ of Delane was written for the governing 
classes of England, who thought that the world in which 
they lived was the only one that mattered, and that it 
would last for ever. In a word, it was a journal of 
prejudice and of fixed and narrow outlook. It had one 
subject, politics; and it despised women, foreigners 
and the people who never studied foreign policy, 
gossip, idealists, and the British workman. It spoke 
a stilted tongue which its readers regarded as the best 
English. But most Englishmen never saw it, and its 
circulation all the world over never reached the sale of 
a single edition of one of Lord Northcliffe’s evening broad- 
sheets. Nevertheless, it stood within its province for an 
organ of knowledge, and on that foundation built its 
power. And it maintained a quiet and massive unity of 
excellence, which set the tune to its rivals and made the 
‘class’? newspaper of London and Edinburgh and 
Manchester a thing of quality and sober renown. 

Of this journalism of the forties to the nineties 
Lord Northcliffe was the destroying angel. He did away 
with it for nineteen-twentieths of the British Press, and 
when, as in the case of the ‘‘ Times,’’ he could not 
abolish, he spoiled it. One of his newspapers in announ- 
cing hie death fixed his fame as the ‘‘ founder ’’ of the 
“ Daily Mail.’”’ In a deeper sense he founded no journal, 
but only a “standard” newspaper. It is possible to- 
day for a Londoner to run an inquiring eye over half-a- 
dozen of the morning or the evening rivals of the 
‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ without being conscious of a difference 
in ‘‘ make-up,’’ style, character, or spiritual—even 
political—appeal. The devastating flood of ‘‘ smart- 
ness’’ that he let loose has covered all the waters 
of Fleet Street, leaving barely one green islet of indi- 
vidual expression. For Lord Northcliffe possessed none 
of the spiritual qualities from which originality proceeds, 
and neither the ideas, nor the deeper faith, nor the tidal 
movements of his time possessed much interest for him. 
And he was a master of the arts of presentation and 
arrangement. His quick eye saw the world of chaffering 
and pleasure, of power and satisfaction, and divined that 
the existing journalism served it ill. In a rapid series of 
experiments, beginning with papers that expressed the 
childish mind of a generation which knew how to read 
and write, and little more, he tested the whole capacity 
of his countrymen and countrywomen to be amused, 
intrigued, flattered, and seemingly helped on the broad, 
converging roads of money-making and pleasure-taking, 
along which his own mind and imagination travelled. 
He would make the true Everyman’s newspaper, and 
newspaper reading the universal habit—and dissipation. 
The profits of his great adventure would be immense, 
for every column of the Harmsworth newspaper must 
be brought up to its highest earning-power. And in 














return every species of traveller and stay-at-home, every 
sort of buyer and seller, the workers and the loiterers, the 
earnest and the frivolous, should find liberal entertain- 
ment. No more class-journals; for Lord Northcliffe 
knew that in Vanity Fair tinker and tailor, rich man 
and poor man, were customers at the same mart, if only 
the right goods were there, and were properly ‘“‘ dis- 
played.’’ The very names of these side-shows of the 
Northcliffe Press were unknown to the “‘ reading ’’ public. 
Yet behind the activities of the ‘‘ Times’’ and even 
the ‘‘ Mail ’”’ went on a roaring trade in halfpennies— 
in “comic” cuts, kitchen novelettes, and little journals 
of trade, handicraft, and fashion, of sport and of jest. 

But there was one thing that this new journalism did 
not do. It never reported. It sketched and it ‘‘ suggested.’’ 
It professed an ability not only to illumine the common 
round, but to be wise in politics and diplomacy, to follow 
high affairs, and appraise the men who directed them. 
But as it never gave its customers the means of 
judgment—for the political essay disappeared from 
its columns no less than the verbatim report—its 
conclusions in these matters were apt to be catas- 
trophic. Thus Lord Northcliffe’s journalism helped in 
none of the quiet, salutary changes that come with 
peace. But it had a great hand in the heady confusion 
of war. There its maker’s material genius was at home. 
No need to argue or to state; a nickname—“ Huns,”’ 
“ Cuthberts,’’ “Wait and See ”’—would do as well, or 
a catchword, such as “ Kitchener Must Go,’ yield 
the derisive or pictorial effect which was required. 
War was ever his ‘“‘ best-seller ’’ (the ‘‘ Mail’’ both 
“‘made’’ the Boer War, and in turn was ‘‘ made’’ by it), 
and its emotional reactions were his own. Moreover, he 
thoroughly understood its mechanical movement. A 
pioneer of motors and aeroplanes, it might have been well 
for the British army in France and elsewhere, had he 
been at once appointed its Grand Director of Communica- 
tions. But of what a European war must mean to the 
world-spirit, no less than to the thousand human relation- 
ships and economies it must destroy, he had no notion 
whatever. Probably such a thought never crossed his 
mind any more than it occurred to him to reflect on 
what might finally happen to his great coup of displacing 
Mr. Asquith’s Government by that of Mr. Lloyd George. 
It was onco reported of the Prime Minister that he was 
a Unitarian. ‘‘ Not at all,’’ replied a friend. ‘‘ He is 
a Momentarian.”’ It is arguable whether the country 
suffered more from the earlier alliance between the 
Momentarian of Downing Street and the Momentarian 
of Printing House Square than from their later and 
embittered quarrel. The first period saw the war fought 
and ended in the spirit of the knock-out blow ; the second 
witnessed the defeat of Mr. George’s second and better 
thought of the peace. 

But, indeed, Lord Northcliffe’s journalism must, 
in any critical view of it, be judged by the last phase of 
our Napoleon’s career. Lord Northcliffe bought the 
‘‘ Times ’’ when at the top of his fame and in the prime 
of his experience as the life and soul of the new jour- 
nalism. He had all literary England to draw from, and 
he had full command of a mighty fortune for the 
rebuilding of the greatest English newspaper in its 
decline from the proud mastery of Delane. Lord North- 
cliffe failed because, with ail his genius, he lacked the 
moral and the intellectual outfit for his job. Thus it 
happened that the last Northcliffian paper proved to be 
the most characterless of all. With the old standard of 
merit fell the old tradition of omniscience and omni- 
presence, the old feeling that the ‘‘ Times ”’ was govern- 
ing England. Lord Northcliffe seemed—of course, 
he only seemed---to let that tradition out to France. 
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But, in fact, he never lived enough with the greater 
things of his time to know what it required of him 
when it called for quality rather than for a crude, 
quantitative measurement of its needs. Absurd as 


the word may seem, he was not quietist enough to be a ;{ 


great director of the “Times.’’ Impressionable as an 
imaginative child, he possessed no sufficient reserve of 
knowledge to check his receptiveness and give impulse and 
sentiment their due and no more. He could not wait for 
the faithful report, the authoritative word, the skilled 
and patient judgment. So, while he aspired to govern 
the politicians, he only intimidated them, and he let the 
“ Manchester Guardian ” do for the country the essential 
service of encouraging its soul to live, and directing its 
mind to the capital issues of the time. But he lacked 
neither feeling nor imagination. Naturally humane, he 
often devoted his papers to efforts for the protection of 
animal life, his regard for which was quite disinterested. 
Towards the end his rapid, tangential mind seemed 
to hit a streak of Liberalism, and gain an inkling 
of the aims of Labor. He died before these hints 
could grow into a policy, and his generosity of 
temper and his honest ambition to rank as a “ good 
employer ’’ could shape a new relationship between the 
workers and the directors of the colossal industry he had 
created. This would have been greatness. It was the 
lot of this admired man to attain only to success. 


H. W. M. 





DOES EUROPE MATTER ? 


M. Porncart’s last action, before he left London and the 
abortive Conference behind him, was to go in person to 
the Abbey to lay a wreath on the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier. It was an inspiration which reveals an 
unexpected side in the character of this hard and 
unsympathetic statesman. If one tries to interpret it 
in words, it conveys an affirmation, at a difficult and 
painful moment, of the comradeship in suffering and in 
arms which linked our two nations during four terrible 
years, and perhaps one may read in it also a hint of 
friendly reproach. Are we going to forget? He, at 
least, will not. The difficulty in responding to this 
symbolic action is unhappily that the war means for 
M. Poincaré and French Nationalism something widely 
different from what it means and meant for us. It is 
these two views of the war which have now in the London 
Conference revealed their polar opposition. On one view 
it was a round in the everlasting duel of two hostile 
races ; it was a decisive victory over Germany, and nothing 
remained to be done, when it was over, but to exploit 
its advantages to the full. The other view struggled to 
see in it the smashing, not so much of Germany, as of the 
whole European system of balances and armaments, force 
and competition, which had poisoned the life of the 
Continent for a generation. On the French view the 
only natural and logical policy to follow after the war 
was that France and Britain, as the two chief victors, 
should hold together in a close alliance, which should be 
expressed in a military bond, for the purpose of repressing 
Germany, and dividing (with whatever disguises decency 
might suggest) the sovereignty of the world. Whether 
the failure of the London Conference does mean the 
formal ending of any Entente is not yet clear, but this 
it certainly does mean, the ending of this particular con- 
ception of an Entente. The effect on French opinion is 
as yet rather difficult to decipher. There are signs of 
hesitation and uncertainty, as though the leading com- 
mentators had supposed al] along that M. Poincaré’s 





violence and his threat of isolated action were in reality 
bluff. By his own awkwardness and Mr. George’s 
unusual stiffness, France is now in a position in which 
she may have to carry out her threats. She does not 
seem to be at all enthusiastic for this course of action. 
The rattle of drums in the leading articles was more 
audible before the Conference than it is to-day. And 
oddly enough the one suggestion which is positive and 
intelligible points in an opposite direction. 

Undoubtedly, the most interesting thing which has 
been said in Paris, since the breakdown of the Confer- 
ence became probable, is the argument in the “ Temps” 
that since France cannot afford to be on bad terms with 
both Britain and Germany at the same time, she should 
now consider the advisability of creating a Continental 
coalition, directed, of course, against us. As a practical 
policy this suggestion betrays the curious illusions of the 
French as to their own power to attract. They cannot 
forget their success in Napoleonic times in rallying a 
great part of the Continent to their side, but they fail 
to understand that what ns could do as the leader of 
a revolutionary movement of liberation she cannot repeat 
as the head of the European reaction. The young demo- 
cracy of the Continent saw in her then the protagonist 
in its struggle with feudalism, clericalism, and tradition, 
and it bowed to her sapremacy in culture. To-day it 
knows that its own civilization is more advanced and 
more humane than hers. There was in the early months 
of 1919, even in Germany, a tiny group of obstinate and 
eccentric intellectuals who dreamed of a “ Continental ” 
policy, and argued that because France and Germany 
were both shattered by the war the blind man must 
ultimately help the paralytic, and that the whole Con- 
tinent, including Russia, would eventually make common 
cause against the real oppressor—the British Empire. 
Events soon silenced this school ; and if France were to 
try now to patch up a friendship with Germany with its 
“point” directed against us, we imagine she would 
become aware of the hatred which she has aroused. 

But the revelation of a state of mind which this 
“Temps ” article brings to us is none the less interesting 
and important. For it shows clearly, what some of us 
have all along suspected, that the real aim of an influen- 
tial section of French Nationalism is not to extract 
money from Germany, but to consolidate and exercise 
power. A little cash might be picked up ir the process of 
ruining Germany, but that was a by-product: ruin was 
the end, or, rather, the hegemony of France based on 
German ruin was the end. To-day, when the need for 
a change of policy becomes evident, this school still keeps 
the ultimate end, military ascendancy, in view. For 
plainly, if Germany is to be reconciled, and used against 
us, all idea of extracting a big ransom from her must 
be abandoned. She would have to be humored and recon- 
ciled and, within limits, restored. But the positive 
gain from this unwelcome variation in habit would be 
that France, still by far the greatest military Power on 
the Continent, would lead a Continental coalition against 
ourselves. The attitude is that of Nationalists in all 
countries. An enemy there must always be. One has 
favorite enemies, but one cannot always be nice in 
choosing them. Any bogey will serve, but against that 
bogey one must arm and intrigue and unite. We have 
refused to play this game. There must be a readjustment. 

We shall not make the mistake of supposing that this 
positive policy represents as yet the views of anything 
but a fanatical section of the governing class in France. 
There is, however, this advantage in having it stated, 
that it helps us to see more clearly what our own policy 
must be, The issue is much broader than any of the 
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details which were debated in London. We need hardly 
say that we support our own Government in its resistance 
to the infatuated programme which M. Poincaré placed 
before it. But by weighing the pros and cons of 
“ sanctions’ or “gauges” or “ guarantees,” the main 
problem is not touched. The issue is really whether 
Europe can continue to live under this system by which 
two chief Powers unite to secure their own ascendancy (or 
as they would say, their safety) in standing opposition 
to a third. There can be no safety save in the pursuit 
of a League of Nations policy. So far as we can read 
the minds of the chief men in the Coalition, a big change 
has occurred since Mr. George first saw the dazzling 
vision of Genoa. The difficulties of the enterprise have 
discouraged him, and he has given way to those around 
him who hold that Europe is for us a secondary matter, 
and that our future lies overseas in the Empire. There 
are several signs of this new fashion of thought. One of 
them was the indifference of our delegates at The Hague 
to the task of reaching an understanding with Russia: 
‘“ Russia does not matter,”’ had become the watchword. 
Another is the reckless Imperialist note of Mr. George’s 
speech on India, and also, perhaps, of his speech on 
Turkey and the Straits: “ India and the Near East do 
matter.’’ But the chief symptom was the Balfour Note. 
If we attempt to paraphrase the thought behind it, we 
should say it was this: ‘‘ Europe does not matter,’’ or at 
any rate it does not matter to the extent that we could 
afford to sacrifice even our bad debts for the sake of 
putting it in the way of prosperity and peace. In plain 
words, this school of thought turns its back on the 
Continent, and seeks its fortune in Africa and in nearer 
Asia. It will not be callous or brutal. It is quite cured 
of its active enmity to Russia. It means well towards 
Germany, and within limits will try to help her. But 
ultimately, if it has to choose, Europe does not matter. 

This is, to our thinking, a relapse into the most fatal 
of British traditions. Periodically we drift for a 
generation into thinking that Europe does not matter. 
We cease to exert an influence. We let things take their 
course. And presently we wake up to the perception 
that Europe matters so tremendously that we must 
involve ourselves in war. That will happen again if we 
allow this mood of indifference to master us, and it might 
happen very soon if M. Poincaré were to decide that he 
must really act on his threats of isolated coercion. Nor 
is it only the chance of a march into the Ruhr which 
disturbs us: the position round Constantinople is no less 
disquieting. We see only one way out. It is that we 
should offer France yet another opportunity of doing 
what her own obstinacy vetoed at Genoa. Let there be 
a conference to consider not merely reparations, but the 
Allied debts as well. It is clear now to nearly everyone 
that the Balfour Note was a disaster. We must be pre- 
pared to scrap these unrealizable debts, but only on 
condition that the indemnity is scaled down, a long 
moratorium granted, and the Rhineland evacuated. The 
next international meeting takes place in September. 
The Assembly of the League has its greatest opportunity. 
It must not ignore this crisis. The plain course for it is 
first to admit Germany, and then to assume the réle of 
the governing body of Europe which the Allied Council 
can no longer fulfil. If it fails now it may find iteelf 
confronted very soon with a far graver situation. For 
if France should take isolated action, her violence would 
be an act of war against Germany, even by the easy 
standards of the Treaty of Versailles. It would then lie 
with the League to bring her to reason. Dare it do so! 
Could it effectively doso? Can anyone imagine a boycott 
or blockade against France in which Belgium or Poland 





or the Little Entente would share? Yet if the League 
should tolerate an act of war by France on Germany, its 
day would be over, and it would be hopeless to think of 
reviving it. Its only chance is by action in September 
(if that is not too late) to save Europe and itself. 





THE MAKING OF NEW IRELAND. 


Ir Garibaldi, who lived to a venerable old age, had died 
in the hour of Italy’s liberation, Italy would have been 
none the worse, for his work was done. If Cavour, who 
died when he was fifty, had lived to be an old man, 
Europe, as well as Italy, would have been spared some 
great disasters. Before his death, Arthur Griffith had 
accomplished a miracle for Ireland, but he would be 
a bold man who thinks without dismay of the chapters 
through which Ireland has to pass without him. It has 
been said of him that he would never have become a 
popular leader; that he lacked at once the magic of 
oratory by which men are moved, and the patience and 
the spirit of give and take by which assemblies are 
handled. There was in his whole manner in debate 
something rigid and inflexible, and though the suspicion 
crossed the mind of the observer that he could not be 
quite as unbending as he looked, it is true that his temper 
was not of the sort that makes an angry discussion less 
angry. Nor, again, were his services to Ireland of the 
kind that strike the general imagination. Those 
services put him in a class by himself. The idea of 
Sinn Fein was his. The conversion of Ireland to that 
idea, so far as it was not due to English politicians, was 
his work. It was he who found for Ireland a middle 
course between the Home Rule of the Parliamentary 
Party and the clean, sharp separation of the Fenian 
tradition. It was he who showed, from the example of 
Hungary, how a nation, by simply acting on a hypothesis, 
can make that hypothesis real. The Parliamentary 
Party asked England for self-government; the out- 
and-out separatists thought of a violence “ which, if not 
victory, is yet revenge.”’ Griffith proposed to Ireland that 
she should give herself self-government and organize her 
own life. He was, in fact, the constructive mind of the 
new Ireland, and if his qualities had been more showy, 
or he had been a different kind of man, the legend that 
gave to Mr. de Valera’s nimble dialectic so fictitious 
a credit would never have grown up. He was the true 
successor of the Irishmen who brought Ireland—stage by 
stage—out of her prison ; for he helped to form her mind 
and her will. But intellectual force does not always win 
popularity, and a man might have done much less for 
Ireland and yet have earned a greater glamor. 

There.is another reason why some may think that 
Griffith would not have been able in the future to add 
very much to his past services. Some would say that 
with a wide outlook as a nationalist he had hard and crisp 
opinions on economics that kept him within a narrow 
circle of sympathy. His strong opposition to the strikers 
in 1913 is recalled; his views about Labor were said to 
be old-fashioned. Some thought that he would have been 
a Protectionist, as the Sinn Fein movement was 
Protectionist in color. But it is dangerous to draw 
inferences from the conduct of any man while a struggle 
for national freedom is in progress, for the national issue 
throws a slanting light on every other aspect of politics. 
From the manner in which Labor was treated by all Sinn 
Fein politicians at the elections, one would suppose that 
the whole movement was hostile, but, of course, that is 
not true. We believe, in point of fact, that the Labor 
Party was impressed last January by the readiness of 
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Mr. Griffith and his colleagues to deal resolutely with 
the railways if circumstances demanded it. 

But this, after all, is idle speculation. What is 
certain is that Griffith stood for a most important truth 
about Irish politics. He knew the dangers as well as 
the inspirations of a national movement, and he realized 
that you cannot make a sane, efficient, and self-respecting 
nation out of passion and nothing else. Passion is having 
to-day what we hope is its last fling. Some of the enemies 
of Italian unity, finding themselves beaten, tried a 
last desperate resource in organizing and fomenting 
brigandage. Something like this has happened to Ireland. 
Griffith was clear-headed enough to know last winter 
that no people can take to the methods of resistance that 
were employed in Ireland without paying for it. He 
knew perfectly well that if that struggle was prolonged 
after substantial success had been gained, it would make 
an end, not of England, but of Ireland. The moment 
England signed the treaty, England abdicated. Any 
man who was not blinded by fanaticism could see that 
from that moment Irishmen had the future of Ireland 
in their own hands, and that the question that remained 
to be decided was not how or when or where to quarrel 
with England, but how to give Ireland stability and 
order. In one sense the most difficult of her tasks was 
before her. 

A settled life is only possible to a nation if the 
various elements that compose it set some limit to their 
contentions. In Ireland, as in every country that has 
lived her life, the traditions are all against compromise 
or accommodation. In all mass movements or mass 
appeals men talk and fight in terms of absolutes. But 
absolutes are man’s incentives; never his prizes. Then 
comes the phase when revolutionary politics have to adapt 
themselves to the conditions of normal politics; when, in 
other words, men who have been demanding what their 
leaders knew was unattainable, find that, as Burke said, 
politics are, in fact, very often not a choice between good 
and evil, but between evil and evil. In a society with 
Ireland’s traditions, and where life and politics have 
been disorganized by a warfare of the kind we had 
imposed on Ireland, that is a critical moment in the life 
of a nation. When that moment came Griffith proved 
himself a statesman because he put Ireland above 
a doctrine. Mr. de Valera put a doctrine above 
Ire-and. Nobody can imagine Griffith writing as 
the editor of the ‘ Republic of Ireland’’ wrote 
about the day when Irishmen would turn their weapons 
on Irishmen. For it was Griffith’s aim to create not 
a sect but a nation. This was the capital idea for which 
he stood, and it was because he represented peace, unity, 
and reason that his death means the loss of a great rally- 
ing figure. He gave Ireland the opportunity of becoming 
a nation. Will his countrymen take it, or has he escaped 
by death the most cruel of all the disappointments that 
can overtake a man’s dreams? 





A ZDondon Piarp. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

Ir was impossible to know Lord Northcliffe and not 
to like him, especially if one never approached him (as 
I never did) in the garb of a Thurifer. Then it was easy 
to enjoy his boyishness, his fun, and the unaffected 
joy this wonderful workman had in his job, and the 
knowledge he possessed of the infinite number of tools he 
made use of. Yet it was hard to pursue a subject with so 
mercurial a man. If Mr. Wilson had a single-track mind, 
Northcliffe possessed a hundred-track one, which pursued 
no path for more than a flying moment or so. In his 
swift response to the suggestions that came from without 
lay his journalism and his life; and in the fire of the 
incessantly varied pursuit he burnt his energies out. His 
work began at six, and between his waking and his rising 
a day of orders and messages had already been spent. 





I could not honestly say he had the political mind, for 
he read politics through journalism, and was an 
adapter rather than a seer, or even an innovator. The 
new journalism began in England (in America it came 
to birth generations before Northcliffe’s time) with the 
“ Star,”’ rather than with the “ Mail”; while the honor 
of inaugurating the age of swift mechanical production, 
of which Northcliffe made such brilliant use, belonged 
to Mr. Frank Lloyd. Northcliffe was a great worldling, 
magnificently equipped for seeing and using all the 
material things, all the surface passions and tendencies in 
men’s bosoms and in social habit, that enabled him to 
create his new, populous cosmos of readers. Thus, as 
Goethe said, he was like the spirit he comprehended, as 
curious and as volatile. Spirituality he lacked. He made 
journalism a mighty shop, in which all the goods were 
standardized, and all were for the mass taste, not for the 
nice choice, the critical eye. 


Wirnat he possessed many of the pieties which great 
capitalists and controllers of labor so often lack. The 
Press is rightly full of tales of his sumptuous and often 
tender dealing with old servants; his constant remem- 
brance of the humbler friends of his youth, let alone 
the comrades of its hardship and fierce endeavor; and 
truthfully records his one beneficent workin Fleet Street, 
the raising of its wages. His early years were 
spent almost in poverty in a household whose genius 
was an heroic and very gifted mother. Northcliffe took 
the whole family on his shoulders and made it only less 
rich and famous than himself. He has been absurdly 
called an idealist; that, even in individual things, to 
say nothing of public life, he never was, for his measure- 
ments were of success, not of effort, his tributes to 
honest failure were of the lips, not of the heart, and he 
perceived neither the perils of his age nor its obscurer 
and finer vision. But he had grace; and he had the gift 
of affection. And of the smallness of the self-made man 
his character, even in its caprice and impulsiveness, was 
singularly free. 


I supPosE some social psychologist of the future will 
be able to trace with exactness the influence of the 
Northcliffe Press on the mental habit of the nation. To 
its credit he will put an added quickness, a heap of 
photographic impressions, a mass of unrelated know- 
ledge of not very vital things, and a store of easy-gotten 
pleasure for hard-worked people, shut out from the 
higher joys of the imagination. On the other side I 
think one must put a great loss of the power of con- 
centration. I often watch people reading the cheap 
illustrated newspapers in the train. In the first place 
they strike me as reading far too many of them. One 
journal after another is glanced over and thrown away, 
then taken up and skimmed once more. The very gesture 
of reading has a certain neurotic character. The paper 
is turned over and over, backwards and forwards. 
Travelling lately in Germany, where the Press still affects 
the leading article, I noticed how much steadier and more 
deliberate the act of reading was. Both mental and 
physical impatience seemed to be held more in check than 
with our people. 


THE great problem of the future of the Northcliffe 
Press is—-What will happen to the “‘Times’’? Lord 
Northcliffe paid the most minute attention to its make- 
up no less than to its quality as an organ of news and 
opinion, not always, I imagine, with the happiest effect. 
But his genius was varied as well as restless, and it kept 
the paper alive. If he is now replaced by Lord Rother- 
mere, I see a decline in liveliness, and even in what, for 
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want of a better word, may be called distinction. The 
only feat in journalism with which I clearly associate 
Lord Rothermere is his canonization of Bottomley, 
and this I fail to connect with the tradition of Printing 
House Square. Another alternative would be the reign 
of Sir John Ellerman, already a large proprietor of the 
“Times ’’ and a successful director of illustrated jour- 
nalism; a third would be the return of the Walter 
dynasty. Each of these changes would denote a return 
to Conservatism. For my part, I always thought that 
the best period of the Northcliffe régime was that 
associated with Mr. Geoffrey Dawson’s editorship, and 
I could never understand why it came to an end. The 
two men liked and understood each other. But North- 
cliffe was always impatient. 


Tue break with France may have important reactions 
here. For the moment the country seems dubious and 
almost unguided. It accepts Mr. George’s “ viewpoint,” 
as the Americans say, and even the Francophil ‘‘ Times ”’ 
has not a word to say for M. Poincaré, or for his Govern- 
ment’s brutal, uncivilized conduct in Alsace. But 
there is much criticism of method. ‘‘ The Prime 
Minister must always treat diplomacy as if it were a 
duel with somebody,’’ said a powerful man of him the 
other day. That the misadventure of Downing Street 
must further disintegrate the Coalition, which each week 
passes more out of the Prime Minister’s hands, seems 
inevitable. The trouble is the way in which the Tory 
Party is steadily marching (not merely drifting) away 
from the Liberal Coalies. It was thought that this 
separatist spirit chiefly resided in the Southern counties, 
where Toryism is usually stiff and old-fashioned. But 
the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post ’’ said significantly last week that 
if it were stronger in the South than in the North, it must 
be strong indeed. That is, serious news for the Prime 
Minister, and may confound the plan attributed to him 
of holding a late General Election next year, after a 
Budget in which the middle classes were courted with a 
2s. (?) reduction of the income tax, and the workmen 
pleased with a reduction in the beer duties. That would 
be emphatically a Tory appeal. But will the Tory Party 
hang to the Coalition long enough or firmly enough to 
enable him to deliver it? If not, there may yet occur an 
early, and even a catastrophic, election. 


Mr. GrirFitH was a man unknowable by English- 
men, for he never wished to be known by them, and his 
shyness of the student and the literary journalist made 
an additional barrier. If you merely looked at his dress, 
you might take him (one of the most cultured of living 
Irishmen) for a “ commercial,” and wonder how he sold 
his wares; if you listened to his speech, you marvelled 
how he, an editor, managed to communicate his ideas. 
For he was as laconic as Parnell. He never phrased, 
or “ explained” himself on Irish politics, or yielded up 
more than a curt hint of his great work on Irish 
opinion. But the impression of a man of iron will and 
wide knowledge did finally remain ; and, still more, that 
of a temperamental honesty. He was trusted in his 
English negotiations; and the trust proved to be well 
founded. His death seems to me at least to be calamitous, 
for he was a vital link between Sinn Fein and the 
Southern Unionists, who had confidence in him as a 
fundamentally just and honest man. 


Ir is, of course, impossible to illustrate Gray’s 
Poems; that this should not only have been done, but 
“‘ upon the seraph wings of ecstasy, The secrets of the 
abyss to spy,”’ is much more amazing than the obvious 
contrast between the man who wrote his own creed as 
‘“ Exuberance is beauty ’’ and the man whose critical 
inhibitions filed him down to an average of a few lines 
of verse a year. For Gray was, to some extent, an oracle 





of change from freedom to the “‘ of the Augustans.”’ 
The odd thing is that Gray’s Eat for personification, 
passion and habit both, should have suited Blake, whose 
genius in design reminds us of God imposing order on 
chaos rather than anything else. And Blake had no 
notion of how to draw the human figure—nor need to 
know! Consequently, in the noble book, ‘‘ William 
Blake’s Designs for Gray’s Poems ’’—issued this year 
from the unique copy in the possession of the Duke of 
Hamilton by the Oxford University Press—there is as 
little need to draw attention to the naiveté of many of 
the drawings. The point is—didn’t Blake know that as 
well as we do? Blake has personified all right—and kept 
pretty close to the text. But he has, as it were, 
de-literalized the result and turned it into something 
else—Blake’s own universe of sweeping line and moun- 
tainy light and shade. What Gray would have thought 
of it is quite another thing. 
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On this subject I have received the following pleasant 
letter and suggestion from Miss Horniman. May it be 
followed by others !— 


“T read Toe Nation anp THe ATHEN@ZUM for 
August 5th yesterday in the train from Frankfort, and 
a paragraph on p. 619 struck me forcibly, and this letter 
is the result. Here I am, happy to be able to return to 
Bavaria. I have brought two young friends with me to 
show them a little of the country on our way to Ober- 
Ammergau. There is a letter of credit in my possession, 
and as everything costs me absurdly little I propose to 
send you a cheque on my return to England for the 
amount left over therefrom, for that Club. Now might 
not other travellers do the same? Probably in some 
cases the sums would be small, but everything helps.”’ 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Wetters. 


FROM ESSAY TO STUNT. 


Wuat would the British public say if, instead of their 
daily papers, they were suddenly presented with the 
papers of about two centuries ago? Think of the feelings 
of the City man rushing to catch his suburban train, or 
the sportsman longing for the latest tips, or the poli- 
tician anxious about his Party, or anyone excited about 
county cricket, or women eager for the latest thing in 
hats and frocks—think of the crowds desirous of 
‘* printed matter ”’ to stir their feelings with accounts of 
wars, executions, divorces, girls bathing, murders, and 
the aristocracy, if in exchange for their pence they were 
given copies of Steele’s ‘‘ Tatler,’’ Addison’s 
“ Spectator,” or Bolingbroke’s “ Examiner.” “Golly, 
what a paper!’’ would be a mild form of their outraged 
protest. 

For what would they find when, in their accustomed 
spirit of morning expectation, they opened the sheet, 
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which would need no unfolding, since it was single? They 
might possibly find a brief announcement of some battle 
with the French which had occurred a week or two 
before. They might find a brief announcement of some 
new law approved by the Government, or perhaps some 
vague hint about the suspected behavior of Lord 
or Lady , the identity of the celebrities being left 
to dubious conjecture. If they were unusually fortunate 
they might find what we should now call a political 
“‘leader ’’ by Defoe or Swift. But it would be a leader 
that led nowhere ; a leader with nothing to follow. What 
they almost certainly would find would be an elegant 
essay upon some literary or artistic subject, some question 
of manners and behavior in polite society, or perhaps a 
semi-humorous description of a typical country gentleman 
and his habits of life. In short, they would find what we 
now call a ‘‘ middle ’’ ; but it would be a middle in the 
midst of nothing, a mean with no extremities. 

And how the language would madden the business 
man, the sportsman, and that sheep who now browses on 
his daily pasture—the Man in the Street! They would 
hardly understand a single sentence of Addison’s 
elegant and cadenced prose, so full of Latinity and half- 
hidden allusions to classic quotation and literary remem- 
brances—the prose that came between the language of 
the Bible and the language of Dr. Johnson, and is still 
regarded by many schoolmasters as a model. To the Man 
in the Suburban Train it might almost as well be Italian 
or Spanish. That the stuff was written by the greatest 
minds in England would be no consolation tohim. Weary 
of the vain effort to understand what was obviously not 
worth the trouble of understanding (for it dealt neither 
with sport nor with money nor with gossip), he would 
pass the poor little sheet politely to his neighbor and stare 
at the London chimneys for consolation. Yet he would 
have had to pay solid money for that paltry sheet, and 
one penny of that money would have gone to the Govern- 
ment of which he was allowed to know so little. Two 
hundred and ten years ago the Government put that 
penny tax upon every paper over half a sheet, partly for 
revenue, but chiefly to keep the people ignorant of its 
doings. In the ‘‘ Spectator’’ (445) Addison spoke of 
the devastation caused by the Stamp Act as “‘ the fall of 
the leaf.’’ We have often heard certain papers described 
as ‘‘rags,’’ but think of calling the ‘“‘ Times’ or the 
‘* Manchester Guardian ’’ a leaf! A well-known passage 
in Swift’s ‘‘ Journal to Stella’’ speaks of the same 
collapse, and hints that the papers even then had elements 
of ‘‘ sensation ’’ :— 

“*Do you know that Grub Street is dead and gone 
last week? No more ghosts or murders now for love or 
money. I plied it pretty close the last fortnight, and 
published at least seven papers of my own, besides some 
of other people’s: but now every single half-sheet pays 
a halfpenny to the Queen. The ‘ Observer’ is fallen ; 
the ‘ Medleys’ are jumbled together with the ‘ Flying 
Post ’ ; the ‘ Examiner ’ is deadly sick ; the ‘ Spectator ’ 
par uP jand doubles its price ; I know not how long it 

old. 


That tax rose till it reached fourpence a number, so 
that, if there had been a Man in the Street in Waterloo 
year, he would have had to pay sevenpence a day for his 
paper ; and it was retained till, thanks to Gladstone and 
Cornewall Lewis, supported by the crusade of the 
‘* Atheneum ”’ and its publisher, John Francis, it was 
abolished within living memory. 

But, of course, the real cause of the difference 
between the papers of two centuries, or even of one 
century, ago is that the Man in the Street has 
been born and has multiplied. The change has been 
gradual. The Man’s full influence has been recog- 
nized only within the last thirty years. The transi- 
tion may be traced through the middle of last century, 














say, from the time when, in 1846, Charles Dickens for 
a few months edited the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ through the age 
when John Morley edited the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,”’ or 
when Mudford sat silent and unapproachable at the 
“ Standard,’’ and when the “‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ was 
regarded as quite too delirious and sensational for sensible 
people! At the beginning of last century Coleridge and 
Wordsworth contributed both to the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ 
and the ‘‘ Courant ’’ (one of the first evening papers). 
But we suppose the old ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ could 
count among its writers the finest group of literary 
people; for the group included Matthew Arnold, 
Trollope, George Henry Lewes and George Eliot, Charles 
Reade, Stevenson, Tyndall, Richard Jefferies, and 
Freeman, besides the editors Frederick Greenwood, Stead, 
and E. T. Cook, and the names of distinguished men still 
living, such as John Morley himself, Lord Milner, 
“F.C. G.,” and Mr. J. A. Spender, We take that 
merely as an instance of a paper’s record in tone towards 
the end of last century. Of course there are many great 
and brilliant writers still working regularly on the Press 
or occasionally contributing. Their names are sometimes 
obvious, sometimes unknown outside the paper’s staff. 
But no matter who may write, one feels, in reading such 
a list as that of the old “‘ Pall Mall,’’ that a change 
has come. 

Everyone this week has, naturally, been connecting 
the change with Lord Northcliffe, and certainly he was 
its chief agent. But he only hurriéd up a change that 
was coming in any case. One could see it approaching in 
Yates’s ‘‘ World ’’ and Labouchere’s ‘‘ Truth ’’ long 
before Alfred Harmsworth was thought of. That per- 
sonal, gossipy touch, that chatter about the aristocracy, 
those ‘‘interviews ’’ unheard of before, that plaintive 
cry which one remembers, ‘‘ More gravel if you please! ”’ 
as though the writer were habitually riding in the Row— 
all led up to the adventure of ‘‘ Tit-Bits,’’ and the greater 
adventure of the Harmsworth ‘‘ Answers.’’ If the 
change had not thus developed in England, it was bound 
to come from the infection of America. We remember 
a great preacher in St. Paul’s fulminating against the 
abominations of creatures called ‘‘ interviewers,’’ who 
invaded the sanctities of private life and penetrated into 
the recesses of even ecclesiastical seclusion! And all 
because one of those weekly papers had published an 
interview with him, himself consenting! What chance 
had modest retirement against such American concep- 
tions of decency? So, about thirty years ago, the ‘‘ New 
Journalism ’’ was born. Headlines, scareheads, ‘‘ snappy 
pars,’’ and “‘ stunts ’’ took the place of literature, serious 
news, and discussion. The note of papers rose from 
modulated reason to the yell of an American baseball 
match, calculated not to convince but to paralyze the 
opponent. Pictures appeared, with adjectival commenda- 
tions: ‘‘A Delightful Photo of a Charming Little 
Hostess,’’ or ‘‘ A Lucky Snap of the Exquisite Lady Q.”’ 
At the end of a column one was faced with the informa- 
tion, ‘‘ Continued on page 7, column 3.’’ And the man 
who sought out the continuation of that column has never 
been discovered. 

The change has been so complete that one no longer 
notices anything queer about it. One of the most amus- 
ing or, it may be, the most melancholy things in life is 
to turn over an old volume of the “‘ Illustrated London 
News,’’ and see the difference in costume, the difference 
in habits, and especially the difference in the method 
of illustration itself. But, for a readex, it is equally 
amusing or melancholy to turn up a back number of the 
‘* Times ”’ or ‘‘ Standard ”’ of thirty or forty years ago. 
The difference is felt in every column, almost in every 
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sentence. But Lord Northcliffe was not the real father 
of the change. It came in part from mechanical growth— 
the telegraph, the telephone, the linotype, the roller, the 
folder and cutter. But it was the British public itself 
that was the ultimate cause. So many hundred thousand 
of British children are now. turned out every year with 
a capacity of reading print. Nearly all of them like to 
exercise that capacity more or less for the rest of their 
lives, and as their education has generally stopped short 
where that of ‘‘ the educated classes’’ begins, they 
naturally turn to ‘‘ printed matter ’’ of a simple and 
primitive quality such as the Harmsworth Press could 
supply. Lord Northcliffe’s service lay not in creating or 
guiding the public taste, but in discerning with an intui- 
tion akin to genius ‘‘ what the public wants.’’ As one 
of his leading editors said, he found journalism a profes- 
sion, he left it a commerce. 

There is no good crying over it. England has 
hitherto set the example for journalism, and our Press 
is no worse than others. We believe the general good 
sense of the people will fix an ultimate point beyond 
which they will not go in imitation of the American 
Sunday papers. Perhaps it is owing to the sobering 
influences of the war, and the serious outlook for all 
European civilization, that we may already discern a 
certain reaction against the most disheartening signs of 
popular journalism—the colored telegrams, the elab- 
orately worked-up sensations, the hysterical politics, and 
the trivial gossip of fashion. The time may come when 
the mere words and expressions of a man like Bottomley 
will be sufficient warning of his character, and if people 
read “I heard a voice from Heaven saying ‘ Write!’ ” 
all will know that it is not from Heaven such a voice 
comes. Till that happy hour let us make the best of such 
advantages as the Harmsworth Press has brought us, and 
if people still wish to be deceived there is no help for it. 
Deceived they will be. 


ae 





Contemporaries. 





ARTHUR GRIFFITH. 


Artuur GrirFitH is dead with his work done. Happier 
in the occasion of his death than O’Connell or Parnell, 
he will rank with them in Irish history, for he blazed 
the trail to political freedom as surely as O’Connell 
enfranchised the religious conscience and Parnell the 
land. He made the Sinn Fein plan, and in 1904 sub- 
mitted it to an Irish public who derided it as impossible. 
He preached it to the young men, and when the time- 
spirit gave them their opportunity it became the first 
weapon in their armory. They struck out for something 
beyond its early range, but in the liquidation of their 
ideals his goal emerged, and to-day his nation stands at 
the point his vision indicated, carried thereto largely by 
methods of his devising. It is true that the dual 
monarchy was his objective: an arrangement in many 
ways preferable to tee actual one. It is true also that 
the unforeseen world-war inevitably moulded Sinn Fein 
strategy ; but if one looks into Griffith’s plan as set out 
in 1904 in his pamphlet ‘‘ The Resurrection of Hungary,” 
one will see the highway traversed by his younger 
comrades plainly staked out in advance. The first and 
most fruitful suggestion was to repudiate any represen- 
tation at Westminster, on the chief ground that 
representation implied recognition of the usurped 
authority of a foreign assembly. Adopting or purport- 
ing to adopt a Hungarian parallel, he advised the Irish 
people to retrace their steps and take their stand on the 
compact of 1782 and Renunciation Act of 1783, as Deak 





took his on the Pragmatic Sanction and the Laws of 
1848. There flowed from this repudiation a necessity 
for an Irish Assembly, a Dail, the nucleus of which he 
found to his hand in the General Council of County 
Councils. The supersession of the British civil courts by 
the institution of Arbitration Courts was the third 
suggestion taken up and enlarged, and a fourth was the 
dispatch and maintenance abroad of Irish representatives 
as political and commercial agents. These were some 
principal details in the plan, whose real vitality lay in 
its spirit of integral and non-co-operative nationalism. 
It was too strong meat for the Ireland of 1904. To the 
present writer it then appeared unnecessary if it were 
workable. To work it seemed to require the attributes 
which it sought to win, and the Ireland of 1904 had aot 
grown conscious of its strength. The Volunteers, the 
1.R.B., and the war changed all that, and it was like 
Grffith’s magnanimity and practical common sense to 
labor thanklessly for a dozen years and then, by ceding 
the first place to De Valera, to ally himself with the forces 
which ensured ‘the success of his design. 

Arthur Griffith was a publicist-politician of a type 
better known to Continental than to English politics. 
His career can probably be paralleled in Italy or Russia, 
accompanied, I have no doubt, by the same lovable traits 
as made Arthur Griffith very dear to his friends. The 
great Englishman in politics appears to require a more 
elaborate apparatus than these other less fortunate lands 
can confer, and to expound half the charm in greatness 
of Arthur Griffith would be to dissect the minute and 
simple-subtle life of a little community like Dublin or 
Ireland. But a great man Arthur Griffith was, if vision 
and an unshaken will exercised successfully and with 
absolute selflessness for the good of a people constitute 
greatness. Yet the seeding-place and first exercise of this 
greatness was a top room of a gaunt house in a squalid 
street, where William Rooney and he ran the Celtie 
Literary Society, reading papers on history and literature 
at each other as young men will. His practical politica! 
sense made of that little group a bond of union between 
unpractical idealists and contemporary politics. A 
barren and naked idealism is never absent from Ireland. 
Griffith aerated idealism with common sense, put tools 
into its hands and gave it a job. He was the political 
supplement of the Gaelic League. 

Starting life as a compositor, he became a journalist 
of genius. Six newspapers went down under him, but 
he was never without one. Some of them, like ‘‘ The 
United Irishman,’’ lasted as long as five years and 
sheltered the fledglings of the new Irish literary move- 
ment; every Irishman who mattered in literature wrote 
for him. Some, like ‘‘ Scissors and Paste,’’ lived five 
weeks. Made up exclusively of extracts from the 
Imperialist Press, it was a masterpiece of sardonic editing 
and an exquisite, fugitive joy to Dublin until the 
Government suppressed it. All this time Griffith lived 
next door to penury. He cared nothing for money ; he 
was indifferent to his own, though watchful of others’ 
comfort; no man was harder on himself; he worked 
incessantly, without haste and without rest. In the ' 
twenty years of my acquaintanceship with him I knew 
him to take none but a widely-spaced week-end holiday. 
His tastes were of the simplest, and he sought no relaxa- 
tion save a saunter through the back streets of the Dublin 
he loved passionately, an evening talk with cronies, or in 
summer the swimming in which he excelled, or an 
occasional week-end in his favorite Glenmalure. And 
since 1914 he had little or none of this. He had, and 
knew he had, a most powerful physique. He worked 
it to death. 

_ Someone, some day, will go through the files of ‘‘ The 
United Irishman ”’ and his other papers to reprint his 
writings. I cannot judge their permanent worth. This 
is certain, that in the end he demolished every target at 
which he aimed. Moore said of Sheridan that his every 
sentence was a cartridge of wit. It could be said as 
justly of Griffith’s writing. As Davis was his master in 
politics, so were Swift and Mitchel his models in style. 
At times—a high claim—he equalled Swift. He wrote 
a concise and sardonic prose which he held in perfect 
control. He had a quite particular talent for pointing 
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an argument with figures. In the old days he was 
ruthless, even unscrupulous, in controversy; nothing 
came amiss to him, and he took with him, on his hunt- 
ing, the most variously feathered arrows. As his news- 
paper required them, he wrote ballads, political squibs, 
comic songs, dramatic dialogues, literary and dramatic 
criticism, and, at times, poetry, in addition to his routine 
of political, economic, or historical articles. His pen- 
names were as varied as his range, including one—Cuguan 
—conferred on him from a personal characteristic by the 
Kaffirs during his brief stay in South Africa, All this 
political and literary gift he bent to the one task of 
getting the English out of Ireland, for he had a very 
definite dislike and distrust of Englishmen politically, 
and indeed personally. 

But his papers were hospitable. He had a clear 
vision of the Ireland he strove for, reflecting Davis’s 
ideal. He held his papers open to all culture, stretching 
out hands wistfully to a, truth to tell, rather shoddy 
gentry, as scornful then as they were solicitous a few 
months back of his approval. He had a conservative 
mind which saw things first in their political aspect, and 
for these two reasons was supposed to be cold towards 
Labor. He certainly fought Larkin. But his whole 
manner of life was simple and democratic; by birth and 
upbringing he was close to the Dublin artisan, and he 
knew his mind intimately, but perhaps more closely—if 
anything really changes—in 1900 than in 1920. 

When he went as head of a peace delegation to 
London last autumn he made it clear that he did not 
propose to break upon the issue of the Crown. In that 
he was logical, and it must be assumed that those who 
chose him accepted the logical consequences of their 
choice. Some supporters of the Free State not 
unreasonably hold that a better bargain might have been 
made, and that something of the nature of the famous 
Document No. 2 could have been secured. It might have 
been well for both countries if that had been the event. 
But Griffith is least open to criticism on that score. To 
what he signed he remained almost pedantically loyal ; 
more loyal certainly than its signatories to the Versailles 
Treaty. His tenacious and logical mind put up an 
uncompromisixg resistance to the action of the Irregulars. 
Rightly or wrongly, he would have taken strong action 
against thens before all conciliatory methods and all 
patience wer exhausted. It may be that his death and 
the example «sf a supremely unselfish life may smooth 
a path to pe-ce through self-abnegation. 

It has been suggested, again, that he made unneces- 
sary concessions more recently in London in the matter 
of the draft Constitution. What his attitude would have 
been in presenting that draft to the Provisional Parliament 
will never row be known. But if one asks what effect 
his death vill have upon the immediate future of Irish 
politics, ths draft Constitution which he took to London 
must be wie other point at which speculation begins. 
In many particulars of Ireland’s external relations the 
draft Constitution is unpalatable, perhaps unacceptable. 
Why, for example, to indicate a minor point, should the 
position of Ireland in regard to the Privy Council be 
inferior to that of Australia? Would Griffith have pre- 
sented this draft to the new Irish Assembly merely as 
a basis of discussion, or would he have resisted its amend- 
ment? The point is now purely speculative. But in his 
absence, can anyone be pointed to who will resist the 
amendment, restoration, and deletion of certain clauses? 

MicuHaEL GAHAN, 


Petters to the Editor. 
RUSSIAN 


THE PLIGHT OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA. 

Sir,—The conditions under which Intellectuals in Russia 
are now suffering are not, we believe, generally known. 
Thousands of brainworkers—teachers, artists, authors, 
journalists, doctors, engineers and lawyers—who have, until 
recently, been working in the employ of the Soviet Govern- 
ment for a salary of half-a-pound of bread a day, have now 
been thrown out of work as a result of the Government’s new 
economic policy, and are actually starving. 





Quite apart from the human side of the question, it is 
clearly of the utmost importance to the reconstruction of 
Russia and of the whole of Europe that the professional 
classes should not be allowed to die out. In Moscow and 
Petrograd a certain amount of assistance is being given to 
professors and scientists by America and Europe; but even 
in these capitals there are many brainworkers who are 
unable to keep themselves and their families alive, while 
letters from other university towns in Russia tell heart- 
rending stories of the numbers who can do nothing but await 
death. Enormous losses have already been suffered by the 
deaths of great scholars and scientists—among them 
Arsenieff, Lappo-Danilevsky, Radloff, V. V. Famintsin, 
E. S. Shahmatoff, Beklemisheff, Timiriasef, &c. Professor 
Bunge, grandson of the late famous Minister of Finance, 
was driven mad through hunger, and died of blood-poisoning 
from biting his own arm. The famous poet, Alexander Block, 
has died of scurvy caused by famine. Madame Lupandina, 
head of a well-known publishing house in Yalta, has died 
of starvation. 

With the object of saving the lives of those Intellectuals 
who remain, a Committee has been formed under the chair- 
manship of Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Corpus Professor of Juris- 
prudence at Oxford. The Hon. Secretaries are Mr. J. F. 
Green, M.P., and Dr. David Soskice, and the members of 
the Committee include the Bishop of Oxford, the Master 
of Balliol, Sir Samuel Hoare, M.P., Mrs. Wintringham, 
M.P., and Professor Sir Bernard Pares. The Russian 
members of the Committee have undertaken to pay all 
office and organization expenses, so that all money subscribed 
for relief is spent entirely on buying and sending out food 
to individual sufferers, through the existing agencies in 
Russia. The daughter and grand-daughter of Mendelieff, 
the famous scientist, are among those who have been saved 
from starvation in this way ; and though the Committee has 
only been in existence a few weeks it has already been 
able to send out food to the value of over £1,000. But more 
money is urgently needed to deal with the tragic situation. 

We believe that English men and women who appreciate 
the value to the whole civilized world of Russian literature, 
music, and art will not allow the artists and brainworkers 
of Russia to die while they can prevent it. The sum of 
£2 5s. will provide food for a family of four persons for 
a month; and the Committee undertakes to send food, 
through the American Relief Association, to those members 
of the professional classes most in need. Donations should 
be sent to either of the Hon. Treasurers, Sir Robert Newman, 
Bart., M.P., or Sir K. F. Knudsen, K.B.E., Committee for 
the Relief of Russian Intellectuals, 325, Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C.2.—On behalf of the Committee, 


J. F. Green, ; 
Davip Sosxcer, Hon. Secretaries. 


THE STATE OF ITALY 

Str,—No one who has not been in Italy during the last 

month can understand the crisis which that country has 

. been through. The writer of the notes on Italian affairs in 
the issue of THe Nation anp THE ATHEN2uM of the 5th 
inst. may therefore be excused if he has failed to appreciate 
the situation. 

The recent general strike which was declared on the 
night of the 1st inst., and was, contrary to what your 
writer seems to think, almost universally carried out, like 
the disorders that followed it, was due to the weakness 
and ineptitude of the Government in dealing not with the 
turbulent “ post-war Nationalists,” but with parliamentary 
factions aiming at the destruction of the State. Quite 
apart from any personal or political prejudice, if Italian 
civic life has been able to carry on in the face of Communist 
and Socialist demagogues, it is due to the Fascisti. No 
one in Italy denies some of the excesses they have committed, 
often under the severest provocation ; but, on the other hand, 
no impartial observer, however conservative he may be, can 
fail to recognize that the Fascisti are not inspired by 
party politicians, nor have acted for selfish party ends. 
Their aim has been and is the good of their country, and 
they have proved it in an unequivocal manner by their 
readiness to risk their lives in the interest of all classes of 
citizens, which the Government was too weak or too self- 
seeking to protect. As to their alleged methods of intimi- 
dation, it should not be forgotten that violence was first used 
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by the Communist and subversive parties themselves in their 
attempt to corrupt, blackmail, and terrorize the country 
into a régime unconstitutional as well as unparliamentary, 
and that the Fascisti used the only means which seemed to 
meet the requirements of the moment. 

It is admittedly difficult for a law-abiding British 
citizen, however much of a doctrinaire and an advanced 
thinker he may be, to understand the value which such 
terms as Socialism and Labor have assumed in Italy. Indeed, 
I venture to believe that the writer of the notes in question 
would be the first to protest if the British Government were 
to allow the country to be ruled by Communists and 
Bolsheviks. The strike was a definite attempt to overthrow 
the constitution by paralyzing the national services, killing 
industry, and reducing Italy to the level of Soviet Russia. 
Nor do I think that he would approve of a strike which, but 
for the intervention of the Fascisti, would have left the dead 
unburied, the hospitals without milk: whose leaders at 
Bologna refused to sell bread to any who was not a member 
of the local “ Camera del lavoro,” and were responsible at 
Milan for firing into a train with women and children and 
other pacific citizens. Those who know Italy in the slightest 
will admit that the Italian ig not a lover of violence, but 
that he will not be coerced. It is this far more than the fear 
of any reprisal that has caused the nation as a whole to back 
the Fascist movement, especially in the recent crisis. Each 
strike and disorder increases the number of Fascisti all over 
Italy. The mobilization of the Fascisti which actually took 
place gave the Government time and the means of restoring 
complete order while they protected the liberties of the 


Italian citizens. Yours, &c., 


ARUNDELL DEL RE. 
Lucca, August 10th, 1922. 


[We are obliged to hold over several letters.— 
Ep., THe Nation anp THE ATHENZUM. | 





Poctn 


POETRY AND THE SENSIBLE WORLD. 


My song is like a random tree 

That builds her forms as best she may, 
Half-baffied growths of pith and wood 

That feign to thrive on flints and clay. 
But secretly the air’s her food— 

She weaves her vesture from the sun; 
And very deep and far away 

The fibres of her nurture run. 


Beneath the aspects of the Earth, 
Through holy ground, their ways they choose; 
They thrill to waves of echoing sound 
That flood her caves with harmonies ; 
Far, far beyond my sense they sink, 
And drink, before the doors of birth, 
Their quickening ecstasies from dews 
That lift from off no mortal seas. 


And when my tree puts forth her leaves, 
Not where their green is seen arose 
The passion that to-day conceives 
The candor of her gleaming flowers; 
And when her buds unclose, their Spring 
May call from long-forgotten years: 
The season of that blossoming 
Is not a thing of days and hours. 


So that I know that when I sing— 
As song is sent me now and then— 
My words may touch some trivial thing, 
And you may see it, clear and whole; 
But shall not tell you where or when 
Love, in a flash’d infinity, 
Lit up the windows of some soul 
And left with me that clarity. 


Sypney OLIvier. 





The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 
THURSDAY. 

INEVITABLY a further great slump in the mark and 
demoralization of other Continental exchanges followed the 
utter failure of the Downing Street Conference. After three 
years of drift and abortive conferences, we can look forward 
to nothing better than further drift. City opinion is 
inclined to lay the blame on the publication of the Balfour 
Note on the eve of the London meeting. Presumably once 
again, as in May last, the Reparations Commission will help 
the politicians round a dangerous corner, while the very 
critical case of Austria is apparently referred to the League 
of Nations. But the doleful fact remains that we are further 
off than ever from a solution of the two great problems of 
international finance which bar the way to world trade 
recovery and peace and stability in Europe. The proposal 
that the European nations should first discuss their debts 
with America and then come back and discuss the 
reparations problem is, of course, nothing short of futile. 
It is a case of putting the cart before the horse. Until a sane 
economic settlement of the reparations problem is effected, 
America sees no health in Europe, and no use in her 
considering generous policies of help or remission. The only 
hope in sight would appear to be for this-country to work 
back to the position that existed before the Balfour Note. 

The stock markets continue to exhibit a steady tone, 
with the volume of business not great, but moderately good 
considering that the holiday season is in progress. In 
Lombard Street the market has again found conditions 
rather tight, and has again had recourse to the Bank for 
loans. 

Our Trape BaLance. 

A year ago the pound sterling was quoted $3.67. Now 
it is steady at $4.46. Many influences affect the movements 
of this rate, and it is not possible to attribute the improve- 
ment entirely to any one. But there can be no doubt that 
the improvement in the balance of trade has played a 
considerable part. In the first seven months of 1921, imports 
into this country exceeded exports by £181 millions ; for the 
first seven months of the present year the excess is only £93 
millions. For July the import excess is only £13 millions, 
as compared with nearly £28 millions in July, 1921, and 
over £23 millions in June, 1922. There can be little doubt 
that the merchandise import balance is largely exceeded by 
invisible exports, and that the real balance of trade is 
substantially in favor of this country. Several points in 
the July trade returns are of peculiar interest. During the 
past month, for instance, we sent more than £8} millions’ 
worth of gold to the United States—in preparation presum- 
ably for the first payment of interest on our debt. . Again, 
the increase of nearly £8 millions on the month in exports is 
almost entirely due to larger shipments of British manu- 
factures, among which cotton goods and machinery are 
conspicuous. The July figures support the conclusions of 
expert observers that a slow improvement in trade is in 
progress. 

Tosacco SHARES. 

The old saying that a luxury is the last thing a man 
will give up receives some support from a contemplation of 
Stock Exchange markets. I drew attention the other day to 
the good results of prominent brewery companies. Judging 
by the share market, tobacco companies are also doing very 
well in this period of depression. Here are the recent 
movements and quotations of the leading shares, together 
with yields at latest dividend rates :— 


Ordine Divi- Lowest 

Name of ary dends. Price Price Present 

Company. Capital. 1920. 1921. 1922 Aug.16, Yield. 

£ %, % (to date) 1922. £ s.d. 

Baker (Albert) (£1) ... 200,000 10 124 18/- 2/3 910 0 
British American To- 

bacco (£1)... --» 15,938,265 Wt 2t 60/- 87/6 510 OF 
British Tobacco (Aus- 


tralia) (£1) ...  ... 5,523,121 12 12 30/6 37/6 6 8 0 
Imperial Tobacco (£1) 22,303,992 174t =17T4t 48/9 ~—68/- 5 2 OF 
United Tobacco (Sth.) 

(£1) =i a --- 1,800,000 — —(t) 34/6 31/6 _ 
Do. Deferred (£1) ... 600,000 — —(t) 33/9 35/- _ 

(t) 24% paid as an interim dividend on June 3th, 1922. 
t+ Paid Free of Income Tax. 
The rise in quotations is noteworthy. A holding in tobacco 
shares is worth considering for purposes of mixing with a 
sound investment list, L, J. BR. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tr is said that Mr. Hutchinson has made £30,000 in 
three years out of the hearts of the public. He is a 
Napoleon of fiction, a ruler of men. People write 
epigrammatic articles about ‘‘ best sellers ’’—Mr. Belloc 
wrote one the other day—but the mystery is usually 
insoluble. It is simply impossible to comprehend why 
this novelist has a circulation running into the hundred 
thousand, and that one, to all appearance as like him as 
one cabbage butterfly to another, lingers among the 
hundreds. But with Mr. Hutchinson (‘‘ This Freedom,”’ 
Hodder & Stoughton) I see a great light; the outline 
of the turnip looms through the sheet. 








* * * 


Ir an okapi were brought from the Congo forests and 
exhibited at Regent’s Park, we should not analyze why 
people went to see it in shoals. Mr. Hutchinson’s appeal 
is precisely that of the okapi. To begin with, he writes 
like an amusing foreigner, some dear, excited, good- 
natured Continental, somersaulting deliciously over the 
language: “Then was reversion by Aunt Belle to the 
rectory manner’’; ‘“‘ The thoughts of Rosalie, not 
sequent, but going about and amounting thusly, were 
thus ’’; ‘‘ It is desired that we should try to see that 
picture. Its counterpart was not again in the life of 
Rosalie, hardening’; “ When she was floated to by 
Letitia ’’; ‘‘ Words cannot bring to earth that which, 
ethereal, defies our comprehension as life and death defy 
it, and, like life and death, to our comprehension only 
sublimely IS ’’; ‘‘ Do try to imagine her, tremulous in 
this her vital enterprise, tremulous in this wonder that 
her armies found. It is very desirable to remember what 
can be remembered for that girl.’’ Critics are fallible 
enough, but we feel on sure ground when we say 
that no native of these islands except Mr. Hutchinson 
either talks or writes like this, from ’busman to 
Cabinet Minister. It is no more the custom of the country 
than an okapi is like a donkey. We see difference and 
resemblance all at once—that is the fun of the thing— 
and the okapi is such an entertaining beast because it is 
like a Martian donkey, at once so home-like and so remote. 


” * * 


Tue next thing is that Mr. Hutchinson reminds us of 
a Frenchman in a school story—a glistening exclamation 
mark with an arm glued to each side and open palms 
expressing a boundless wonder. The structure of his 
method is, in the main, to begin an incredible number of 
paragraphs with a sentence calling our attention to the 
amazingness of things. “ Now just look,’’ he seems to 








As large as life, and yet all the way from the Congo 
forests ! 
* # . 


THe development of this Mr. Hutchinson 
explains himself: ‘‘ This was her stage. Her suggestion 
was adopted. It has, astonishingly soon, astonishing 
success. Advice upon insurance, advice upon schools, 
commissions from each, are found wonderfully to work in 
together, each bringing clients to the other. Aunt 
Belle’s swarms of friends, their swarms of friends, the 
swarms of friends of those swarms of friends, and so on 
snowball fashion, are the first nucleus of the thing. It 
succeeds. It grows.’’ And again: ‘‘ Glorious to watch 
him! He outruns them all; he outbellows them all. Of 
course he does. He isa man. He is one of those splendid, 
wonderful, mysterious creatures to whom, subject only to 
Rosalie’s father, the entire world belongs. Look at him, 
bounding, bawling! Wonderful, wonderful Harold!’’ 
‘‘ The thing’s too poignant for the words one has,” 
Mr. Hutchinson says modestly elsewhere. But that’s the 
okapi trotting into its back shed, abashed by the gaze of 
those round eyes upon it. It’s really there all the 
time, and, after the oblivion of those dark forests, what 
spirited okapi is going to hide in a stuffy shed when out 
there in the open is the sunshine of those admiring 
eyes? It all depends, in fact, on what we are to under- 
stand by “one.” If ourselves, it is ours but to stand 
and gaze in the faith, in the experience, in the proof 
that ‘‘ the thing ’’ is never too poignant for the words 
Mr. Hutchinson has. Swarms of words, their swarms of 
words, the swarms of words of those swarms of words, 
and so on in snowball fashion. Just get going from the 
Heights of emotion, from the Peak of a paragraph, and 
the thing makes itself. 


* * * 


But what of the story itself, the plot, the 
situation, the characters, the human eosmos, which 
its radiant parent, speechless with sympathy and 
solicitude, entreats us to look into? “ Do try to imagine ” 
it all, you dear reader; come now, do. I have left this 
to the last because, well, it is the least. When Rosalie 
(brought up in a noisy vicarage family of men) gets 
married, it is with the determination to live her own life 
and go to an office every day. The result is that her 
children go to the bad, and Rosalie, rather late, but not 
too late, you know, learns the meaning of Sacrifice. It 
does not follow that because you (dear readeress) go to an 
office your children will go to the bad. They might go 
the quicker if you stayed at home—there’s no saying. 
But who cares what the okapi did with himself in those 
Congo forests? And I say I know why Mr. Hutchinson 
exalts and wrings hundreds of thousands of hearts. It 
is his dear, delicious, incomparable, quaint, extravagant, 
winning, eager, kind, and kittenish manner. He goes 
on, and you just stare—with damp but kindling eyes. 


H. J. M 
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WHAT IS ART? 


An Essay towards a Theory of Art. 
ABERCROMBIE. (Secker. 5s.) 


By LASCELLES 


Dunine the last ten years or so the theory of art has 
occupied a great deal of attention in England. The arrival 
of Croce’s “ Aisthetic” was like the infusion of fresh blood 
into the languid body of esthetic discussion, which has been 
active ever since. Literary undergraduates at the Univer- 
sities cut their teeth on essays on esthetic, and infinitely 
more is written upon the subject than ever finds its way into 
print, though that is not a little. 

Nothing much has come of it. The present condition 
of the debate is roughly that on one side are ranged many 
professional philosophers and a few critics who are out-and- 
out supporters of Croce’s theory that the essential activity 
of art is ‘expression,’ an intuitive shaping of perceptions 
which is antecedent to, and independent of, what ordinary 
people call expression, namely, the act of composition. On 
the other side are the handful of practising artists in every 
kind who have been induced to dabble a little in esthetic 
theory, most often because of their instinctive hostility 
to a conception of art which reduces the process which they 
know to be the most exacting of all to a casual and unneces- 
sary incident. Few of these are competent to meet the 
Croceans on their own ground of logical argument, and of 
the competent few, several have something more urgent, if not 
better, todo. Until now, nothing more definite than subdued 
murmurs of hostility have been heard. 

The great value of Mr. Abercrombie’s book is that it 
gives a rational exposition of the attitudes held, in very 
various degrees of self-consciousness, by most practising 
artists. Mr. Abercrombie was peculiarly fitted for the task. 
He is distinguished at once as a poet and a critic, and in 
both fields of achievement he has given evidence of unusually 
tough intellectual fibre; he.is the philosopher among con- 
temporary poets. When we say that he is the philosophic 
spokesman of the artists, we do not mean to imply that the 
whole of his theory would be accepted by them. For one 
reason, not many of them would understand it, and for 
another, it may not be completely convincing to those who 
do. But on the fundamental issue he is unambiguously on 
their side. The essential activity of the artist is not expres- 
sion in the esoteric and subjective sense which Croce and his 
followers attach to that term, but “ communication.’”’ The 
artist makes something which has to produce a certain effect 
on other minds which experience it. By his success or failure 
in making this thing, in producing this effect, he is judged as 
an artist. 

Now that, however incidental it may seem to the philo- 
sopher, is the real problem of art for the person who tries 
to create it; and an esthetic theory which does not give this 
process the central place must always be metaphysical moon- 
shine to him. With that point firmly fixed we are ready to 
work backward with any inquirer; and it is an uncommon 
pleasure to follow Mr. Abercrombie, whose mind is of the 
clearest. This act of communication he calls, with a wide 
extension of the usual meaning of the word, “ technique.” 
It is the employment of every effective device of expression 
for the purpose of creating in the mind of the recipient 
an equivalent of the experience which the artist means to 
communicate. What is this originating experience? It is, 
says Mr. Abercrombie, an esthetic experience, not in the 
sense that it is an experience of beauty—that may or may 
not be present—but in the sense that it is an experience of 
the real or imaginary which is self-sufficient. The ethical or 
practical judgment has not intervened to disturb it. We 
take delight in the perception or imagination for its own 
sake, and the perception or imagination may perfectly well 
be of the ugly or painful. It is we who, by our condition of 
mind, decide instinctively whether these primary expe- 
riences shall be esthetic. When we look, for instance, at a 
street accident solely as a spectacle—and who has not caught 
himself doing that?—we have made what might just as 
easily be a moral or practical experience an esthetic one. 

Such experience, or the faculty for such experience, is 
common toall men. The artist is he who, by an act of will, 





sets himself successfully to the task of communicating an 
experience of this kind to his fellow-men by “ technique.” 
But this communicated experience is not, and in the nature 
of things cannot be, identical with the originating, or, as 
Mr. Abercrombie calls it, “ the impulsive experience,” simply 
because such a process is impossible. The artist does not 
hand on his primary esthetic perception. He sets before the 
recipient something which is the occasion for him of an 
artistic experience, which is an esthetic experience of a very 
particular kind, because it is invariably accompanied by a 
judgment of beauty—the name we give to our recognition 
of a perfect adaptation of means to end, a complete consum- 
mation of parts in a whole. As Mr. Abercrombie says: 
“A work of art is not created in order to be beautiful; 
beauty is the sign that it has succeeded in being a work of 
art.’’ Within this experience of a work of art it may be 
possible for the recipient to detect the primary impulsive 
experience of the artist; but in so doing he is no longer 
experiencing the work of art, he is become the analytic 
critic. Nevertheless, after the act of analysis is performed, 
he will return to the contemplation of the work of art with a 
fuller apprehension of it. 

This is a bald summary of Mr. Abercrombie’s theory. 
As is inevitable, important links in the chain are omitted, 
and in particular one which is a clear indication of the 
fundamental difference between this account and Croce’s. 
Mr. Abercrombie admits a point at which the natural 
sesthetic experience common to all men becomes specialized 
into an impulsive experience by a focusing of the attention 
upon it and the complex of feelings which it arouses. This 
moment, or process, he calls “conception,” wisely following 
the traditional criticism. This “conception” corresponds, 
as far as we can see, pretty exactly with Croce’s “ expres- 
sion,’’ a term which has always seemed singularly fertile 
of deceptions. Conception, in Mr. Abercrombie’s view, is a 
vital part of the artistic activity; it is, indeed, as the 
venerable metaphor suggests, the germ of it, just as the 
will to act is the germ of a deliberate action. But the dis- 
tinctive process of art consists in the successful creation of a 
symbolic structure which shall compel in the audience an 
experience as nearly as possible similar to the whole of the 
artist’s original esthetic experience. 

The significance of Mr. Abercrombie’s account becomes 
more obvious if we consider some of its implications. It is 
clear, for instance, that the impulsive experience of art is 
by no means necessarily an experience of beauty. When we 
speak, as we frequently do, of the artist as one who discerns 
beauty where the ordinary eye is incapable of discovering it, 
we are, on this theory, victims of a confusion. So also was 
Anatole France when he wrote: “ L’artiste doit aimer la vie 
et nous montrer qu'elle est belle; sans lui nous en 
douterions.” It is the artist’s symbolic communication 
of ‘his vision of life that we find beautiful, and we are 
frequently aware that the originating experience of a work 
of art was ugly or painful at the very moment that we 
feel the beauty of the symbolic communication, as in 
all tragedy. Still more suggestive, perhaps, is the flank 
attack which Mr. Abercrombie makes upon the puzzling 
conceptions of romanticism, realism, and classicism. He 
would define them as so many different combinations of 
objective and subjective in the originating experience. Art 
that relies on the inner life for its impulsive experience 
(he says) is of the same kind with that usually called 
Romantic :— 

“Its opposite is Realistic, in which the experience 
belonging to outer life predominates, and is but scantily 
supplied from inner life. Not necessarily better, but greater 
than either of these, is Classical art, in which inner and 
outer life meet as equals in the impulsive experience con- 
veyed no less than in the expressive experience conveying it, 
and not only meet, but interpenetrate and interpret one 
another ; such art is greater than Realistic or Romantig, 
simply because it is richer.’’ 

That is a very interesting and pregnant sentence, though I 
have a suspicion that it might prove to be flawed if tried 
with the touchstone of a concrete work of art. If we asked, 
for instance, whether Shakespeare’s “Coriolanus” was 
romantic, realistic, or classical, what would the answer be? 

Again, it might be urged against Mr. Abercrombie that 
he has fallen a victim to the danger which besets all theorists 
of art in that he has unduly simplified his subject matter. 
In what sense, we might ask, could a natural esthetic expe- 
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rience be said to be the impulsive experience that set 
Shakespeare about constructing “Coriolanus”? He read a 
story in a book, and at a particular moment said to himself, 
“This will make a good play.” Was the real germ in that 
act of recognition, or in the condition of his mind and 
sensibility when he began turning over the leaves of his 
Plutarch? And if it was in that act of recognition, in what 
proportion were the inner and outer lives combined in it? 
Further, how shall we account for the fact that at a given 
period of his life Shakespeare wrote tragedy after tragedy ? 
Why were the consecutive impulsive experiences of the same 
kind? It seems possible that if Mr. Abercrombie attempted 
to answer such questions as these, he would be driven to the 
conclusion that his “natural esthetic experience” was an 
insufficient originating cause, however largely interpreted. 
Finally, we suggest that the distinction between realistic, 
romantic, and classical, if pressed further home, might be 
found to reside rather in the realm of “ technique,” in his 
own wide sense, than in the nature of the impulsive 
experience. 

That a theory of art should suggest doubts and amend- 
ments is as it should be. We record a few of them only, as 
a testimony to the profound interest of Mr. Abercrombie’s 
book, which seems to us by far the most able, original, and 
convincing essay upon esthetic that has appeared in English 
for a generation. 


J. MippLeton Murry. 





A WRONG WAY TO WRITE HISTORY. 
The Second Empire. By PHILIP GUEDALLA. (Constable. 16s.) 


Mr. Guepatia has been betrayed by Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
success into trying to see Napoleon III. through eyes that are 
not his own. The result is a book which, brilliant as it often 
is, does not bear the stamp of authenticity. Mr. Guedalla 
has played the sedulous ape to a manner so distinct from 
his own, that the merger of personalities hides the true 
flavor of an original. It must be added that as an imitation 
of Mr. Strachey’s manner the book is extremely clever. 
But it does not paint a genuine picture of the Second 
Empire. Again and again it sacrifices the man to the 
phrase. Mr. Guedalla is uninterested in much that is of 
the first importance. He is eager to see the main events of 
history in the drawing-room and the salon. His emotions 
are plausible without being convincing, and his epigrams 
smack too much of the lamp. He has not fought 
his way into the heart of his subject. He has no 
whole view of it. He strings together anecdotes, but he 
neither narrates nor interprets history. The book deserves 
reading rather for the illumination it casts upon Mr. 
Guedalla than for the knowledge it contributes of the third 
Napoleon. 

Some insight is given into Mr. Guedalla’s method by 
considering the technique he uses to convey the atmosphere 
of contemporaneity. That consists in two things. In part 
it depends upon giving each figure his title as though he 
was just being introduced into the room ; in part it is derived 
from a careful use of such intimate pictures as those in 
Macaulay’s diary to persuade the reader that he is seeing 
the event as it flashed across the people of the time. But 
the method does not succeed, because it is used too often. 
The technique, instead of being natural, becomes a thing of 
elaborate and stilted artifice. Nor is that all. Mr. Guedalla 
continually strives to leave a haunting impression of 
impending tragedy even over the scenes of triumph. A review 
on the parade-ground masks the low boom of the guns at 
Sedan. But the thing is done, in one form or another, in 
every chapter, until one begins to recognize the way in 
which each picture is pieced together ; and the sense of doom, 
instead of seeming melancholy, becomes for the reader a 
game of guesswork in which he tries to judge heforehand 
in what way the trick will be performed. 

Nor, we think, has Mr. Guedalla achieved his aim in 
one of its most special features. Mr. Strachey’s great 





accomplishment lay through a superb combination of irony 
and affection. He saw all the littleness of human nature, 
but he none the less convinced us that he genuinely 
felt for men and women. But with Mr. Guedalla 
the irony is divorced from affection, with the result 
that it becomes simply cynicism. Figure after figure 
who passes across Mr. Guedalla’s pages is emptied of all 
human content in order that he may laugh at his 
meagreness. And yet, with respect, neither Louis Blanc 
nor Victor Hugo, neither Odilon-Barrot nor Thiers, can 
in any meaning sense be called meagre men. Victor Hugo 
may have posed and loved the beau geste; but there was a 
true heart and a great mind in him, and even Mr. Guedalla 
might permit him the consolation of drama for his exile. 
Men turned to Odilon-Barrot not, as Mr. Guedalla always 
implies, because he was a merely eloquent figurehead, but 
because, as Tocqueville has borne ample witness, he had 
courage, and ideas, and convictions. Mr. Guedalla smiles 
at the “queer nostrum” of Socialism “distilled,” by “a 
number of preposterous persons,’’ from the ‘‘ tedious science 
of political economy.” That sounds admirable before a 
jaded audience of Oxford undergraduates who expect such 
things from Mr. Guedalla; but it ought not to make its 
appearance in a book intended to convince us that Mr. 
Guedalla really grasps his period. To sneer at the failure 
of great ideals does not condemn their weakness. But it is 
a revelation of what lies in those to whom great ideals are 
a fit object of ridicule. . 

Historically, the defect—and it is capital—of Mr. 
Guedalla’s book, is that he consistently refuses to look for 
great causes in the events he depicts. Everything is an 
episode, and, preferably, a trifling episode. The causes 
which led to Napoleon III.’s success seem as unimportant 
to Mr. Guedalla as the causes which would lead him to dine 
at the Ritz instead of Claridge’s. The things he seeks 
for are the things which make an elegant paragraph, 
not the things which explain the drama as a whole. He sees 
that Napoleon really believed in nationalism because he was 
a Bonaparte; but he does not explain why a Bonaparte had 
to believe in nationalism. Clothes and the great spectacle, 
the external view of events, are the things that command his 
attention. Anything is dragged in (like the prophecies of 
Mr. Baxter) if it will round off a chapter neatly. We learn 
about the “gentle lilt of Waldteufel’s valses” in the 
Emperor’s half-empty ball-room; we do not learn either 
of the growth of the co-operatives or the important develop- 
ments of trade unionism. He tells us of the famous letter 
to the Pope delivered by Colonel Ney; he does not add (it 
destroys the drama) that M. Falloux compelled Napoleon 
to disavow it. He draws no inferences from his episodes ; 
for Mr. Guedalla they are justified in being there because 
they are episodic. Why did the Second Empire lose the 
support of the Clericals? Why was it that the Liberals, 
whom Mr. Guedalla depicts always as feeble doctrinaires, 
could never be conciliated? What was the root of the con- 
cessions made after 1867? Were they due to Napoleon’s 
ill-health, or to a realization that the era of despotism, 
however benevolent, was exhausted? How widespread was 
Republicanism in these years? Why was the Empire, able 
to mask that bitter antagonism between working class and 
bourgeoisie which welled up later in the Commune? Did the 
Empire ever recover from the memory of the crimes upon 
which it was founded? We could have spared much of Mr. 
Guedalla’s local color if these perspectives had been clearly 
traced. 

It is not that the book lacks ability. It is 
not even that Mr. Guedalla lacks knowledge; he has 
clearly ransacked the authorities. He has wanted 
a succes d'estime, and history cannot be written in 
the background of that desire. You have raised 
history, said the elder Dumas to Lamartine, to the level 
of the romance. That has been Mr. Guedalla’s effort, and 
also his destruction. It reads like a solemn trifle, an 
elaborate piece of brilliant fooling, rather than a picture 
of a great drama. It has brilliance without balance, and. 
color without proportion. If Mr. Guedalla could forget alike 
his mannerisms and the foibles of the hour, he might write 
a book of importance. But he would have to approach his 
task in a different way and for very different purposes. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF THE PRIMITIVE MAN. 


Argonauts of the Western Pacific. By BronisLAw MALI- 
NOWSEI. With a Preface by Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER. 
With 5 Maps, 66 Illustrations, and 2 Figures. (Routledge. 
21s.) 

Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia, Edited by W. H. 
R. Rivers. With a Preface by Sir EVERARD IM THURN. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 


Amonec the inhabitants of the islands off the south-east end 
of New Guinea Dr. Malinowski has discovered a hitherto 
, unknown and very remarkable system of exchange, called 
“Kula,” which is mainly concerned with a special type 
of shell necklace and with shell armlets, the best specimens 
having individual names and history. They are not cur- 
rency, but valuables which may be classed as ceremonial, and 
to which are attached very strong sertimental associations. 
They are combined symbols of wealth and rank, and thus, to 
some extent, correspond to our insignia of rank and symbols 
of wealth, such as crown jewels or heirlooms, but with this 
difference: the Kula goods are in the possession of an indi- 
vidual for a time only, whereas the European treasure must 
be permanently owned in order to have full value. 

A olosed system of exchange exists between certain men 
on a number of islands or places on an island. In each of 
these spots there are a variable number of men who may be 
important or minor members of the Kula cycle, each having 
one or more partners in other places. The partnership is 
a lifelong relationship, it implies various mutual duties and 
privileges, and constitutes a type of inter-tribal relationship 
on an enormous scale between tribes differing in language 
and culture. All the main transactions are public and cere- 
monial, and are curried out according to definite rules. 
The economic mechanism of the transactions is based on a 
specific form of credit, which implies a high degree of mutual 
trust and commercial honor, and this refers also to the sub- 
sidiary minor trade which accompanies the Kula proper. 
Finally, the Kula is not done under any stress of need, since 
its main aim is to exchange articles which are of no practical 
use. In its essence, divested of all trappings and accessories, 
it consists more of an exchange, interminably repeated, of 
two kinds of articles intended for ornamentation, but not even 
used for that to any extent. Yet myth, magic, and tradition 
have built up definite ritual and ceremony around the simple 
action, and have given it a halo of romance and value in the 
minds of the people. 

These articles always move in a definite direction ; the 
necklaces invariably travel from right to left, that is, clock- 
wise, while the arm-shells travel in the opposite direction. 
Thus, in a particular spot, a man would receive only arm- 
shells from his partners in the north and east, and only 
necklaces from those in the south and west; if one of his 
partners shifted his residence to another village on the oppo- 
site side of the man, the latter would then receive from him 
the other kind of ornament. A man who is in the Kula (all 
men are not) never keeps an article longer than, say, a 
year or two, and even this exposes him to the reproach of 
being niggardly. On the other hand, each man has an 
enormous number of articles passing through his hands 
during his lifetime, of which he enjoys temporary possession, 
but even this allows him to draw a great deal of renown, 
to exhibit his article, to tell how he obtained it, and to plan 
to whom he is going to give it. Thus every. article moves 
in one direction only, never comes back, never permanently 
stops, and takes, as a rule, two to ten years to make the 
round. To a certain extent, and still more so psychologi- 
cally, the Kula articles correspond with our sports trophies, 
which are kept only for a time by the winning party, whether 
a group or an individual ; they are held in trust temporarily 
and are never used in any utilitarian way, yet the holders 
get from them a certain type of pleasure. Success in Kula 
is ascribed to special personal power, due mainly to magic, 
and men are very proud of it; also, the whole community 
glories in a particularly fine Kula trophy obtained. by one of 
its members. 

The main principle underlying the regulations of actual 
exchange is that the Kula consists in the bestowing of a 
ceremonial gift, which has to be repaid by an equivalent 
counter-gift after a lapse of time, be it a few hours, or even 
minutes, though sometimes as much as a year or more may 





elapse between payments. It can never be bargained about ; 
the decorum of the Kula transaction is strictly kept and 
highly valued. The natives sharply distinguish it from 
barter. Often when criticizing an incorrect, too hasty, or 
indecorous procedure of Kula, they will say: ‘“ He conducts 
his Kula as if it were barter.” The equivalence of the 
counter-gift is left to the giver, and it cannot be enforced 
by any kind of coercion. If the article given as a counter- 
gift is not equivalent, the recipient will be disappointed or 
angry, but he has no direct means of redress or of putting 
an end to the transaction. If a man is not in a position at 
the time to give an article of equal exchange value he should 
give several minor objects of value (of which there are many 
kinds implicated in the system) to mark time until the real 
repayment takes place. 

It is too often assumed that “ primitive man,” as repre- 
sented by the present-day savage, lives, at least in economic 
matters, untrammelled by conventions and social restric- 
tions. Quite the reverse is the case. Although, like every 
human being, these particular savages love to possess, and 
therefore desire to acquire and dread to lose, the social 
code of rules with regard to give and take by far overrides 
their natural acquisitive tendency. The social code here lays 
down that to possess is to be great, and that wealth is the 
indispensable appanage of social rank and attribute of 
personal virtue. But the important point is that, with them, 
to possess is to give, and in this the natives differ from us 
notably. Meanness is the most despised vice and the only 
thing about which the natives have strong moral views, while 
generosity is the essence of goodness. These and other 
reflections are made by the author in his analysis of the 
motives which underlie this unique system. 

At times the exchange has to take place at appointed 
dates between districts divided by dangerous seas. This 
necessitates the building of new seaworthy canoes and the 
renewal of old ones, all of which is accompanied with much 
ritual and magical practice; these are described with 
accurate detail and psychological insight, as are the details 
of the ordinary trade and associated activities. The whole 
life of the people is, as a matter of fact, permeated by magic. 

Dr. Malinowski has produced a cheap, admirably illus- 
trated, and well-documented book, which may safely be 
described as reaching the high-water mark of ethnographical 
investigation and interpretation ; we therefore eagerly await 
the publication of his other observations in this region. 

Further to the east lies the long-drawn-out series of 
archipelagoes which collectively are known as Melanesia, 
the inhabitants of which are allied to those of New Guinea. 
In parts a certain amount of ethnographical investigation 
has been made; but very much more remains to be done, 
and this must be attempted very soon if full and reliable 
information is to be obtained, since, apart from the modifi- 
cations and vanishing of native culture which are incidental 
to the coming of the white man, the people themselves are 
dying out in a great number of islands. This regrettable 
fact has been studied none too soon, madiie experience 
of Government officials, missionaries, and others, and their 
suggested remedies, have been brought together by the late 
Dr. Rivers in an extremely valuable and practical little 
book, Depopulation, owing to the introduction of diseases, 
is undoubted. Of these, pulmonary diseases appear to be 
doing the greatest harm. Infant mortality has always 
been great, owing mainly to erroneous methods of 
feeding ; abortion always has been, and still is, practised, 
but infanticide has been stopped in most places. The old 
method of “ blackbirding” was responsible for great social 
ills, and even the present system of recruiting is unsatisfac- 
tory, as, in addition to other disruptive effects, it causes 
a diminution in the population. There is abundant evidence 
that before contact with Europeans there was a large popu- 
lation, on which war, infant mortality, and indigenous 
disease did not have any serious effect ; but the indirect and 
direct results of the coming of the Europeans have been very 
different. In a suggestive essay, Dr. Rivers shows that 
perhaps the most potent cause for this depopulation has 
been what he terms the psychological factor—a lack of 
interest in life—which produces apathy and a lack of desire 
to bring children into a purposeless world. His main theme 
is that interest in life is the primary factor in the welfare 
of a people. He offers valuable suggestions how this interest 
may be reawakened, and the other writers also make various 
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proposals for the betterment of native life which should 
receive the careful attention of Government officials and 
missionaries ; and immediate steps should be taken to rectify 
abuses and institute a more rational régime, that is, one 
which is suited to native life and sentiment, and not based 
on European prejudice and ignorance. 

A. C, Happon. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF BIRD-SONG. 


Songs of the Birds. By WALTER GARSTANG, M.A., D.Sc. 
Illustrated by J. A. SHEPHERD. (Lane. 6s.) 


Ir was possibly a passage in one of his old friend Warde 
Fowler’s essays on birds—‘ All efforts . . . on the part of 
ingenious persons to translate the language of the birds into 
their own are, in my opinion, lost labor, and can lead to 
no increase in our knowledge ”—which led the Professor of 
Zoology at Leeds University to write this very stimulating, 
learned, and original book. For the bird-cronies who brought 
so much taste, skill, knowledge, zeal, and affection to the 
study of bird-music—regarded by the majority of human 
beings only as a pleasing accentuation of natural sounds— 
were at variance upon it. Dr. Garstang attempts to humanize 
bird-song by three different methods—first, by an introductory 
essay upon the interpretation of bird-music; secondly, by 
transcribing into staff notation the song-phrases of twenty 
British birds, and thirdly, by a group of sixteen rhymed 
soliloquies interwoven with imitative phonetics. In 
Dr. Garstang’s own words :— 
“The peculiar quality or timbre of each bird’s voice 
and the resonance of each sound have been imitated as 
closely as possible by a selection of human consonants; the 
composition of the song has been represented by the appro- 
priate repetition, modification, or contrast of selected 
syllables; the syllabic rendering has been cast in a corre- 
sponding rhythm ; and round this chosen sequence of syllables 
a song has been woven to capture something, if possible, 
of the joy or of the attendant circumstances which form 
the natural setting of his song.” 
In Dr. Garstang’s opinion—and in ours—the esthetic 
capacities of birds have been generalized and so minimized, 
and the originality of his attempt consists in his argument 
that birds “ cultivate the pursuit of sound-combinations as an 
art” rather than in his highly dexterous renderings of their 
music. Birds, he contends, possess a vocabulary of every- 
day communication, and song is an ‘‘ emotional transforma- 
tion,” representing a genuine elevation of spirit, of this 
language. This harmonious expression of joy and love 
commingled, of wsthetic delight in the fact of livingness, 
has been achieved in ratio to the evolution of the particular 
species, and, since timbre and resonance, rather than musical 
pitch, “ constitute the dominating feature of a bird’s sounds,” 
they can be rendered by a syllabic notation. Birds, in fact, 
have, like men, succeeded in establishing “a definite scale 
to divide the octaves ’’’ ; as with men, there has been a con- 
tinual adaptation of language and song “side by side with 
the development of pure music.” We can, therefore, outdo 
the polyglot princesses of fairyland and transcribe, as 
Fowler said we could not, the music of birds into our own. 

The present writer agrees with Fowler: “Staff notes 
will not a prison make, Nor iron bars a cage.” The essential 
difference between bird music and instrumental music—par- 
ticularly piano—is that in the one timbre and tonality are 
untranscribable, while in the other you are dealing with 
standardized intervals, pitch, tone, harmony, and rhythm. 
These are the elements out of which man-music is created. 
But with birds it is totally different. They are noncon- 
formists to the established alphabet of sound, just as Chinese 
drawings are to our perspective. Compare the range of tone 
between the wind-instruments of a fully orchestrated score— 
flute, oboe, clarinet, English horn, bass clarinet, and bassoon 
—with the range of tone on a May morning in some place 
where blackbird, thrush, robin, chaffinch, wren, wood- 
warbler, blackcap, tits, whitethroat, dunnock, chiff-chaff, and 
garden and willow warblers may be heard singing together— 
a chorus the present writer has heard more than once. When 
you have said that the blackbird’s song reminds you of the 
lower reaches of the clarinet, that the thrush sings a flute- 
note, that the whitethroat has ths thin, reedy timbre of an oboe, 





that any piccolo could reproduce the spring call of the great 
tit, there isn’t much left to say by way of comparison. 
Wagner alone among composers had the temerity to intro- 
duce an imitation bird upon the operatic stage. What a 
relief when the bogus bird turns into a full-fledged, high 
soprano, balanced half-way up a canvas tree, and gives 
Siegfried an articulated tip as to where he can find some 
loot! Interval forms the only basis of comparison. For 
some birds, especially the Turdide, seem to have a con- 
scious, almost a self-conscious, sense of it and make its 
practice a deliberate study. The present writer has heard 
a thrush from the topmost tip of a Scots pine, at the same 
evening hour, day after day, reiterate a simple phrase with a 
growing certainty of tone until each note was pitched in the 
very heart of itself with a decision all too rare in music 
either of the strings or of the human voice. After several 
repetitions he would vary it with another short phrase whose 
essence was in its intervals; then back to the first again, 
not with mere automatic reiteration, but a perceptible 
advance towards ultimate perfection. Now and then the 
clear, defined phrases of a thrush or blackbird can be tran- 
scribed in staff notation in such a manner as to recall, though 
never to reflect, the song. But try it with a warbler— 
Dr. Garstang is a little unjust to the Sylviide in his lauda- 
tion of the Turdide. Here you can capture no degrees 
crudely limited to tone and semitone. If, carrying in your 
head the falling cadence of the willow-warbler, you slip 
first a broken, then a chromatic passage down the keys for 
an octave or so—there is a lame man hobbling after a fairy. 
The one composer whose delicacy, sweetness, spirituality, 
grace, and joy are intrinsically akin to the music of birds is 
Mozart. Yet he uses the same instruments, the same 
severely classical forms as other composers. He interprets 
bird-song to us, not because he renders its language into 
our language, but because his divine freshness and theirs 
are drawn from the same secret springs. In the same way 
James Stephens gives us the whitethroat’s song, not through 
a barbarous patter of vowel and consonant, but a lyric of 
close texture, subtle form, and exquisite finish. 

Dr. Garstang has made a heroic attempt and buttressed 
it with a wealth of sympathy, esthetic feeling, and technical 
knowledge. And though we think he fails, because failure is 
inevitable, he does bring home to us very vividly and 
graciously how much closer to birds we men are than is 
commonly allowed. As Anatole France said, ‘‘ Music, an 
art common to men and birds,” and in that community of 
expression, each embodied in its own particular form, each 
obeying its own limitations, each true to itself, men may 
learn not only something of the happy music of birds, but 
of their own souls. Spirits are most each other when they 
are most themselves. 





COOTE BAHADUR. 


A Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre Coote, K.B. By 
Colonel H. C. Wytty, C.B. With an Introduction by 
General Sir CHARLES Monro, Bart. (Oxford University 
Press. 24s.) 


How many are there who realize that the disappearance 
from the British Army of the Southern Irish regiments has 
destroyed the last trace of John Company’s romantic 
achievement of sovereignty over India? The Dublin Fusiliers 
and the Munsters (in addition to their own laurels) bore 
upon their colors the names of the forgotten battles of which 
their predecessors, the historic battalions of “ Company's 
Europeans,” claimed so glorious a share. Nothing now 
remains to remind us of the men who fought at Plassey and 
Arcot with Clive; at Condore, and Masulipatam, and 
Biderra with Francis Forde ; at Buxar with Hector Munro; 
at Wandewash, Sholinghur, and Pondichéry with Eyre 
Coote. Yet more than one of these engagements was 
absolutely decisive. Buxar completed the work of Plassey ; 
Biderra broke the power of the Dutch in India ; Wandewash 
sealed the fate of French domination ; Sholinghur, following 
hard upon the heels of Porto Novo and Pollilore, saved the 
Carnatic from Haidar Alt. Alone among British regiments 
the Dorsets keep alive the traditions of the old 39th— 
“Primus in Indis”—the first King’s Regiment to land in 
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India and to arrive in time for the “crowning mercy” of 
Plassey. 

It was with this regiment that Coote found his way to 
the East. As a major in the 39th, he came up with Clive 
from Fort St. George to Bengal, after the capture of Calcutta 
by Siraj-ud-daula in June, 1756, and voted for “‘ immediate 
action ” at the council of war which preceded Plassey. After 
a short stay at home, he returned in 1759 to Madras, as 
colonel of a regiment newly raised for service in India, which 
was known by his name and was disbanded in 1768. His 
enemies were now the French, under Lally, whom he utterly 
routed at Wandewash, and compelled to surrender at Pondi- 
chéry in January, 1761, after a gallant defence of nearly 
a year. Thereafter he went to Bengal as commander-in-chief, 
but grew sick of the intrigues in which the Company’s 
servants were immersed, and, returning to England, entered 
the House of Commons, in 1768, as Member for Leicester. 
Two years later he went out again as commander-in-chief, 
but once more found the civilians unbearable, and refused to 
act. In 1778 he was, for the third time, made commander- 
in-chief, and, although well advanced in years, responded, 
in 1780, with alacrity to Hastings’s appeal to deal with the 
danger-spot suddenly created in the south by the rising 
ambition of Haidar Ali. In spite of incredible difficulties, he 
overthrew him in four pitched battles. His health failed, 
and he returned to Bengal. In the autumn of 1783 he sailed 
for Madras to resume operations, but died three days after 
landing at Fort St. George. Thereby he escaped both an 
Irish viscounty and the certainty of inclusion in the articles 
of impeachment drawn up against Hastings. 

Colonel Wylly has written a worthy biography of this 
fine soldier. We can the better understand the value of the 
work of Coote and his contemporaries if we remember, as 
Mr. Fortescue has put it in his “History of the British 
Army,” that India was almost lost at this time by the 
jealousy, faction, corruption, and infirmity of purpose of the 
Councils of the various Presidencies. In a note scribbled on 
the field after Sholinghur, Coote declared bitterly that he 
would gladly exchange the credit of the victory for five days’ 
rice for his men. He was always crippled by want of funds 
and lack of transport, and if it had not been for the intense 
affection which the Sepoys entertained for “ Coote Bahadur,” 
the British forces might literally have melted away. We 
have reason to be thankful for that. “If a moment was to 
be named,” Sir John Malcolm has said, “ when the existence 
of the British power depended upon its native troops, we 
should fix upon the battle of Porto Novo.’”’ Withal, Coote 
was an accomplished master of the art of war. The story 
goes (it is not told by Colonel Wylly) that after Wandewash, 
where the whole weight of the action fell on the Europeans 
in the English and French armies, the Sepoys merely 
looking on, “the native commanders highly complimented 
Colonel Coote upon so signal a victory, thanking him at the 
same time for the sight of a battle such as they had never 
before witnessed.”” An admirable series of portraits and 
plans adds greatly to the value of the book. Coote’s portrait 
in the National Portrait Gallery is given as a frontispiece : 
but it is open to question whether the picture which hangs 
in the Council-room at the India Office, and which represents 
him in later life, does not suggest a more satisfactory idea 
of the tough old warrior. 





A GROUP OF NOVELS. 
Mariquita. By Joun AyscoucH. (Sands. 6s.) 
The House of the Fighting Cocks. By Henry BArrvrin. 
(Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 
The Hidden Force. By Lovis Covrerus. Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. (Cape. 7s. 64.) 
Dust. By Mr. and Mrs. HALDEMAN-JULIUS. (Melrose. 7s. 6d.) 
Frozen Justice. By Eonar Mixxetsen. (Gyldendal. 7s. 6d.) 


Unuess there happen to be fairies in it, I have never been, 
and I’m afraid never shal) be, very susceptible to the charms 
of the conte bleu. Its particular type of heroine leaves me 
cold, its particular type of hero sceptical, while the behaviour 
of these exemplary young persons is apt to drive me to fury. 
John Ayscough has written a conte bleu. Beside it 





“Paul et Virginie” is a dangerous romance of passion. 
Mariquita, after some years of schooling with the Loretto 
nuns, is brought up by her Spanish father on his farm in 
the prairies. In this solitary place she is obliged to hear 
Mass “in her own way . . . in the shade of a tree-clump.” 
There is a background of decorous cowboys to watch her, 
a sprightly American cousin to act as foil, and a devout 
young lover, her father’s pupil, to make love. Mariquita is 
interested in the pupil, but more and more her thoughts 
turn to religion. So she refuses her lover and becomes a 
Carmelite nun. That is all her story, but John Ayscough tells 
it very prettily—a story for girls, though destined, I suspect, 
to be read with greater enthusiasm by mothers and aunts, 
who may find the heroine’s divine selfishness touching. 

Personally, I prefer Maria, or even Enriqueta, in “ The 
House of the Fighting Cocks,” to Mariquita. Maria and 
Enriqueta, I dare say, were selfish too, but at least it was 
not in the bestowal of their affections. “The House of the 
Fighting Cocks” is a book that has filled me with joy. Its 
origin is not far to seek. Don Eugenio Gil is Mr. Baerlein’s 
Abbé Jéréme Coignard, Juanito is his Jacques Tournebroche, 
Don Arcadio his M. d’Astarac; and if we wished to carry the 
parallel further we might easily do so. Mr. Baerlein will 
find such comparisons tiresome, but they are inevitable, and 
made in no spirit of disparagement. His rovel is good. 
Its humor, its erudition, its humanity, its romance, and the 
charm of its style, mark it as a book to be bought and 
treasured, not borrowed from a library, and certainly it is a 
book to be re-read. You will have gathered that it is a tale 
of the picaresque variety, with a good deal of color and 
movement, and that the Fighting Cocks signify not much 
more than her Majesty la Reine Pédauque. The scene is 
Mexico, and there is some rough and tumble, but only a 
little. On the other hand, there is a great deal of fantastic 
speculation, much philosophy, much wise and witty talk, and 
many pleasing anecdotes of sinners and saints. Don Eugenio, 
a fat, middle-aged, jovial man of books, an impecunious 
wanderer, half priest, half bibliophile, discovers the brown 
young Juanito lying naked under a tree, and is brought by 
him to his father’s house of Fighting Cocks—not exactly a 
village inn, but a kind of lodging-place for travellers. After 
some talk, it is proposed that Don Eugenio shall take the 
boy with him, to complete his education. Only the mother 
is doubtful. “She is the pearl of women,” as Juanito’s 
father explains, “but there are things she does not under- 
stand.” It is his usual form of address to his wife, and 
again our memory is quickened, and we seem to hear an 
echo of M. Léonard Ménétrier’s favorite exordium, “ Barbe, 
vous étes une sainte et digne femme.” So it is arranged, and 
our two travellers, picking up Maria by the way, set out 
upon their journey. Their destination is the house, at 
Jalapa, of Don Arcadio the Noahcite, a philosopher, an 
adept, whose sublime task is the re-discovery of All Know- 
ledge, the secret of which was known to Noah, but has since 
unfortunately been lost. Don Arcadio is more than a little 
mad, but he is a gentleman, and he has a big house full of 
rare old books and manuscripts. The travellers are 
welcomed, their aid is accepted, the beautiful Maria is 
accepted with them. Beloved of Don Eugenio, as of several 
others, the beautiful Maria assists too, privately, in the 
education of Juanito. Under her guidance, indeed, he makes 
an even more rapid progress in the art of which she is a 
mistress than in the Latin tongue taught him by his dear 
master. It is all scandalous and very dreadful, and 
John Ayscough, even if he found an excuse for Juanito on the 
score of tender years, would find none for Maria. But then 
it is all warmed and mellowed and lit by the sunlight of 
poetry and beauty and comedy and fantasy and adventure, 
and the reader, though shocked of course, basks gratefully 
in this rare golden sunlight, and turns the last page with a 
sigh of regret. 

“The Hidden Force” is a very different work. It is a 
study of Dutch station life in Java, and also to some extent 
a study in atmosphere.) Even more than the languor and 
heat and perfumes of the tropics, Louis Couperus has tried 
to breathe into his story that mysterious whispering spirit, 
that mysterious spirit poisonous to the white races, which 
Mr. Conrad so marvellously evoked in “ Heart of Darkness.” 
The glittering scene is a half-transparent veil, suggesting, 
without quite revealing, a horror behind its beauty, “ the 
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unutterable thing, the thing that lurks in the ground... 
the thing that flashes from the black, mysterious gaze of the 
secretive native, that creeps in his heart and cringes in his 
humble salutation ; the thing that gnaws like a poison and 
a hostile force at the body, soul, and life of the European.” 
That he has succeeded as Mr. Conrad succeeded no one will 
pretend. He is more explicit, he allows this corrupting, 
enervating influence to manifest itself materially in inexplic- 
able and loathsome happenings ; but the imaginative vision 
of terror and evil awakened by Mr. Conrad’s reticence is a 
deeper and more menacing thing than the shadow that over- 
hangs and destroys Van Oudijck and his wife. The depravity 
of Léonie van Oudijck is not a nameless monstrous growth 
like that of Mr. Kurtz. We know her to be impervious to 
any spiritual contact, whether good or evil. The novels of 
her pet author, Catulle Mendés, are sufficient to account for 
her state of mind, and for her scrofulous little world where 
mothers are the rivals of daughters, and fathers of sons. 
The Resident Van Oudijck himself is broken more by the 
discovery of his wife’s immoralities than anything else, so 
that, as an explanation, the “ hidden force” is not necessary 
to account for what takes place. In the end we leave 
Van Oudijck in a little house near the sacred bat-haunted 
Lake Lellés, cohabiting with an Indian girl and surrounded 
by her entire family, while Léonie secks further adventures 
in Paris, and the sons and daughter take each their own 
way. It is a curious and exotic tale; some of the native 
characters are powerfully drawn, and the descriptive 
passages are admirable. One reason, perhaps, why we fail 
to yield wholly to its fascination, is that it is nobody’s story 
in particular. If there are any central figures, they are the 
Resident and his wife; but, apart from her lasciviousness, 
Léonie is commonplace, and we never get sufficiently close 
to Van Oudijck to feel a deep sympathy with either his 
success or failure. 

“Dust” is a sombre story of farm life on the Kansas 
prairies. We are introduced to Martin Wade first as a boy, 
and from the beginning a hardness in his character over- 
shadows every other quality. It helps him to grow rich; it 
leads him to contract a loveless marriage, to treat his son 
and his wife so that he drives the one from his house and 
chokes up in the other every spring of happiness. The boy 
is killed in a mining accident, the parents live on as before. 
Then, after her husband’s death, the woman is left with a 

“wealth quite useless to her, and her own joyless memories. 
It is a sincere, well-constructed piece of work, and reveals a 
power of concentration and of selection far from common. 

Lust, treachery, murder, revenge, sacrifice—of these 
Captain Mikkelsen’s “‘ Frozen Justice’’ is composed. The 
setting is Alaska, and the pictures of Eskimo life are fresh, 
vivid, and bold. It is not a pretty story, nor is any attempt 
made to softén its ferocity. Possibly the character of the 
chief Sakhawachiak is idealized; at all events, in contrast 
with the white sailors, the scum of a European civilization, 
he seems a very paladin. We agree to his saving of the 
whaling fleet, it is probable enough; but that he should 
forgive the worthless Igluruk, should forgive her just in the 
way he does, is less credible, and implies a moral outlook too 
elaborate, too sentimental—one, indeed, different in kind 
from that he was likely to have possessed. 

Forrest Rep. 





Hooks in Brief. 


Nature’s Simple Plan. By CHAUNCEY B. TINKER. (Milford. 
6s. 6d.) 


Proressor Tinker’s charming essay is little more than 
the merest sketch of a great subject. He discusses the con- 
viction, so widespread in the eighteenth century, that 
civilization had failed, and that a return to the primitive 
simplicity of nature was the cure for all evils. He illustrates 
his theme by recounting the amazed excitement produced in 
London when Captain Furneaux brought the South Sea 
Islander Omiah to England. He gives an amusing account 
of Lord Monboddo’s pathetic faith that the golden age still 
existed somewhere in the Pacific Ocean. He shows how the 
enthusiasm for Corsica is part of the general faith in the 





universal value of liberty and equality, and the necessary 
validity of any revolt against the tyrant. Above all, he 
gives an excellent description of the search by society for the 
‘inspired peasant’’ in every thresher, bricklayer, washer- 
woman, or shoemaker who could write bad verses with some 
technical facility. The pity is that Professor Tinker should 
have made no serious inquiry into the true implications of his 
theme. He is really investigating two or three of the most 
fruitful paths which lie just off the main highroad of political 
philosophy. He has succeeded admirably in being amusing ; 
but with a little effort he could have been immensely 
instructive as well. 
* * * 
The Practical Standard Dictionary. Edited by FRANK H. 
ViIzeETELLY. (Funk & Wagnalls. 27s, 6d.) 


Tuey do not always do things better in France. A 
notable instance of this is to be seen in the seven big volumes 
of the ‘‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle,”’ 
by MM. Vivien de Saint-Martin and Louis Rousselet, where 
470 columns have the same three-letter caption, “Sai,” 
thus causing much loss of time to the reader. Happily, 
Dr. Vizetelly and his collaborators in the preparation of 
the ‘‘ Practical Standard Dictionary ’’ have shown far more 
consideration for him. Thus every opening exhibits in full 
at the top the first and last words on the pages then under 
the eye. The vocabulary has been brought well down to 
date, including ‘“‘ paravane’’ and “ intelligentsia,”’ besides 
recent scientific discoveries, such as the Piltdown skull. A 
biographical dictionary, a geographical dictionary, and 
mythological names are woven in alphabetically ; and special 
attention has been paid to places prominent in the late war. 
Political changes introduced by it are also noted. Thus 
Czecho-Slovakia and Latvia appear, as well as the President 
of the German Republic, and the late Arthur Griffith, whose 
election as President of Dail Eireann in January of this 
year is recorded. Under some entries the information is 
almost encyclopedic; e.g., ‘‘Sign’’ is followed by sections 
showing illustrations of astronomical, botanical, chemical, 
commercial and monetary, and zoological signs. The volume 
is provided also with 2,500 illustrations in the text. In 
short, everything possible has been done to render reference 
both easy and profitable . 

* + * 
In and Round Yunnan Fou. By GABRIELLE M. VASSAL. 

(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


Mme. Vassat, the wife of a French doctor stationed in 
Tonking, travelled by rail from Haiphong, the port of the 
flat rice-growing delta country, north-west to Yunnan Fou, 
and describes the journey for the first part of her book. 
She then gives a very general account of the great Southern 
province of Yunnan—of its capital, Yunnan Fou, its 
villages, landscape, history, races, temples and pagodas, 
and future, which apparently is secure so long as it remains 
in the French sphere of influence. Before the war there 
was considerable rivalry between the English from Burmah 
and the French from the South for the virtual control of 
Yunnan, and the building of the railway from Tonking 
decided the matter. Without being superficial Mme. Vassal’s 
description is too casual and normal in type to carry one 
beyond the range of the average, competent travel book. The 
illustrations are good. 

«& oe * 
Post -Industrialism. By ArTHUR J. Penty. (Allen & Unwin. 
6s.) 


To turn from the daily newspaper records of new inven- 
tions—fresh conquests of the air, broadcasting, the develop- 
ment of electrical power in every country—to a quiet perusal 
of Mr. Penty’s book is to imagine the author as a caged bird 
struggling vainly to break down the bars. Mr. Penty 
attributes all our major social ills to the growing domina- 
tion of the machine over mankind. Our inability to control 
the monster which the inventive skill of man has created, 
he thinks, must lead inevitably to the collapse of the 
industrial system. Because in the environment and dis- 
tractions of this complex, machine-made existence we are 
in danger of losing the capacity for a simpler life, the 
collapse, when it does come, must involve us in hopeless 
chaos and disaster, unless present tendencies can be checked. 
Holding these views, Mr. Penty naturally advocates a 
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return to a medieval guild system, in which the use of 
machinery would be rigidly controlled, and a free arts and 
crafts movement would have full scope for development. 
One feels that Mr. Penty idealizes the medieval period, and 
underestimates the task of stemming the tide of mechanical 
evolution. He will not be convinced that it may be possible 
to control it by changing the social and industrial organiza- 
tion, and therefore he quarrels with the National Guildsmen 
because they aim at the subjugation and use of the machine 
instead of its virtual abolition. In an _ introduction 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton valiantly champions the author's 
views. 
oe * * 

The British Empire and World Peace. By Hon. N. Ww. 

RowE.u, K.C. (Toronto: Victoria College Press ; London ; 

Milford. 12s. 6d ) 


Mr. Rowetu’s interesting volume is an analysis of the 
structure of the British Empire as an effort towards 
universal peace. He is a strong advocate of the League of 
Nations, and is highly optimistic about the results of the 
Washington Conference. But most readers will be interested 
in the pronouncements of a prominent Canadian politician 
upon the probiems of imperial structure. Mr. Rowell is a 
convinced adherent of the standpoint developed in recent 
years by General Smuts. He is hostile to any solution which 
would fetter the virtual independence of the Dominions. 
For him, the maintenance of the British Commonwealth 
depends upon the recognition of their equal rights. He is 
strongly in favor of a separate Canadian diplomatic repre. 
sentative at Washington ; and he is prepared to see the sister 
Dominions follow the Canadian example. It is a great pity 
that Mr. Rowell loaded his pages with a discussion of the 
Churches and peace. His jejune declarations of ideal pur- 


pose remain barren, and his treatment of the issues in | 


discussion has no novelty or vigor. Pious aspirations are 
never an adequate substitute for criticism. Nor is his 
discussion of industrial issues anything more than a 
collection of banal phrases. 





From the Publishers’ Cable. 


Mr. Lioyp Gerorce’s promised memoirs (and their | 


advertised reward) may be the “ catch ” or the “‘ hit ’’ or the 
‘ scandal ’’ of the publishing season in which they appear ; 
but a more solid literary interest belongs to Mr. Churchill’s 
book on the war, whose publication is now again delayed 
till 1924. The book deals (need we say?) specifically and 
in greatest detail with Gallipoli and Antwerp; but 
Mr. Churchill is too competent and too widely ranging an 
historical writer to leave the general plan of the war out of 
account. He is said to have labored (as is his habit) with 
great zeal, and the result will of course be a powerful and 
massive effort of criticism and apology. 

* * ~ 


Tue publishing seasons, latterly become somewhat 
indeterminate, now appear to be resuming their former 
position. As a sign of the times it may be noted that 
Messrs. Constable are not publishing any book this August. 

* * * 


An unprecedented wave of Anthologies is expected this 
Christmas. A publisher informs us that the number of 
requests for ‘‘ permissions ’’ relating to books issued by him 
has easily surpassed those of previous years. One wonders 
what percentage of the recent Anthologies will become as 
perennial as Palgrave’s, as final as Lamb’s. 

* * * 

Or many fields still imperfectly harvested, that of foems 
upon childhood appears likely to be soon an instance no 
longer. The anthologist under whose hand the work is 
growing is Susan Miles, and the collection will bear the 
ever-welcome imprint of the Oxford University Press. 

* * * 

WHILE we are noticing Anthologies te come, it is con- 
venient to mention a miscellany of ‘‘ contemporary verse ”’ 
styled ‘‘ Voices on the Wind,’’ just published (Merton 
Press, 11,,Gresham Street). A similar compilation was 
edited lately by Mr. C. J. Arnell, one of the poets quoted 
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in this. The writers are unknown to fame, even such as 
contemporary verse is liable to win; almost all of them 
rhyme prettily; and the Editor’s preface boldly prefers 
Swinburne to ‘‘ Thomas Hardy, or Ezra Pound.” 

* * ” 

Wuo would expect that “Supplement Number 2 to 
The Phonographic Observer” was a painphlet of sonnets 
entitled ‘‘ The Gardener: a New Georgic’’? It is so; and 
the sequence of quiet reflections is so good, in an old-fashioned 
manner, that the fact deserves attention. The author is 
Professor A. T. Shearman, and he has printed his Georgic 
at West Cowes with his own hands. 

* * * 

CagEFuL readers of most modern editions of Charles 
Lamb and some of his contemporaries will often have noticed 
acknowledgments of information given by Major S. Butter- 
worth, and perhaps have felt that he himself could ald 
considerably to our knowledge with a separate publication. 
When his book, which he has been compiling for some time 
past, does appear, it will prove what is the case, namely, that 
he is one of the soundest living authorities on Lamb and 
his circle. 

* + a 

Mr. Husert Orp’s book “Chaucer and the Rival 
Poet in Shakespeare’s Sonnets” (Dent) is a good example of 
skilful brevity in advancing a new theory. Mr. Ord sets out 
to prove that Chaucer is the ‘“‘ Muse ”’ of some of the sonnets, 
and that Speght, Chaucer’s editor of Shakespeare’s day, is 
referred to (not without “spight’’) in many of them. 
Mr. Ord draws attention for the first time to points of 
similarity between the poems and: the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose.”’ 

* * * 


Yet we cannot agree that Shakespeare was so strangely 


| interested in Speght’s line, 


*‘Speght is the child of Chaucer’s fruitful braine,” 
as to satirize him indefinitely and imperfectly ; for instance, 
in Sonnet 59 (as Mr. Ord sees it) :— 
: “‘Braines beguiled 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second ectin of a former child.” 
For that sonnet concludes with lines which complete its 
evident application to, not Chaucer, but a contemporary 
of Shakespeare :— 
“The wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring praise.” 
Mr. Ord is ingenious, but his view ascribes too much 
ingenuity and insufficient emotion to Shakespeare. 
* * * 

Yone Nocucut has written a commentary on the decora- 
tive art of Korin, twenty-five of whose drawings appear in 
an edition printed in Japan, four hundred and fifty copies 
of which are published here by Mr. Elkin Mathews. The 
volume, which has an elaborate format, contains six wood- 
blocks in color and black, ten collotypes, and nine small cuts. 





AMlusic. 


AT THE SOURCE. 


TueE little town of Donaueschingen belongs in theory to 
the State of Baden, but for practical purposes to Prince 
Fiirstenberg. The Danube rises in the garden of his 
palace, runs into the Brigach, a good-sized stream in 
which the trout are ‘‘ shouldthering ache other out of 
water,’’ and imposes its own name upon it for the rest of 
its career. Prince Fiirstenberg not having been a reign- 
ing prince, there was no obligation to turn him out at 
the Revolution, so that he is still free to go on conferring 
liberal benefactions upon the town. He is a man of 
vast possessions, among which is a library of music, with 
a librarian attached to it; and it was the happy idea of 
this librarian, Dr. Heinrich Burkhard, to organize here 
an annual festival of contemporary chamber-music. The 
first festival was held in 1921. The Prince takes it under 
his generous protection ; there is an honorary committee 
of such men as Busoni, Strauss, Pfitzner, and Schreker ; 
the selection of music to be performed is made by a small 
committee of young musicians, There were three con- 
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SIMPLE ADAM AND SUBTLE EVE. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


N many ways it is doubtful whether we have advanced from 
] early primitivism. Even the dilettante is compelled to face 
necessity, and necessity is an ugly vision. So, with the world’s 
progress at a standstill, the mind reverts to the origin of things, 
and, hating primitive reality, ponders on the myth of Eden. 


Probably Eve, when she took her morning bathe, tired of the 
unchanging reflection in the pool of her pearl-white covering and, 
craving for change, evolved the original idea of body ornamenta- 
tion. Having made her plans, she was subtle enough first to 
“feed the brute” before breaking the news, so in order to put 
him in a good humour she offered Adam a bite of her apple. 
Then, simulating a chill which did not exist, she induced him 
to search for decorative fig leaves to serve as alluring draperies. 


From the moment of donning her first costume, she cultivated 
fresh whims and fancies, and varied her designs to such an 
extent that poor Adam’s lffe became one long and weary search 
to discover fig-trees with leaves of rare and refreshing shape. 
Which occupation, incidentally, contrived to keep him out of 
other mischief. 

* * * * * * ¥ 


The allegory applies to modern times. We twentieth-century 
Adams hunt from morn till night, not for precious fig leaves, nor 
even now for gold, but in a paper chase for things called Treasury 
Notes. And when we have collected a large number of them our 
modern Eves magically change them into a wisp of chiffon which 


they wrap around their dainty forms as a protection against the 
elements. 


In @ season Eve will appear adorned in a dozen diaphanous 
gowns, costing many hundreds of pounds, whilst Adam, humbly 
collecting the few odd notes Eve so generously permits him to 


keep for himself, trots along to Bond Street for a Dress Suit once 
& year. - 


Adam will find compassion at Pope and Bradley’s where his 
difficulties are understood. Compared with Eve’s indulgences, the 
following prices are hardly worth mentioning. Lounge Suits from 
£9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits from £16 16s. 
Overcoats from £7 Ts. Riding Breeches from £4 4s. 


¥4. OLD’ BOND STREET W 
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TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


- who will give - 


5/- 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles 
ive Shillings, 


ef coast. Last year the Institution received 586,968 F 
and the deficit on the year’s working was £110,000. 
During the first six months of this year it has received 
249,096 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
It still urgently needs 


750,904 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


wit you be “ ONE IN A MILLION ” ? 1 20, please 


SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY. 
And remember the Life-Boats in your will. 
THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


22, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 


“B/- 














The CHURCH inWALES 


(Disestablished and Disendowed March 31st, 1920). 


In response to the Appeal which has been made 
for ONE MILLION POUNDS, asum of 
£650,000 has now been received, of which 
practically the whole has come from Wales. 


A Last Appeal to English Churchmen 


who promised their support to the Welsh 
Church in the event of her disestablishment, 
is now being made. 


Donations,. large or small, may be sent to the 
Secretary, Welsh Church Fund, 3, Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton Street. London, S.W.1, from whom full par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 






































Terry’sS springseat 
qontine. saddle puts a layer 
of high-grade springs 


Borieaten « you and the 





vibration caused by the 


Covered with bad road surfaces . . 


high-grade Cyclist and motor-cyclist should prove the cushion- 
felt and ing capacity of the spring saddle. It fits to the 
“Rexine” body, because the springs act together or in 
the saddle unison, just as positional pressure demands. 
4 “ Booklet post free. 
SS 
y cleSaddle25/- Motor-cycle Saddle LightweightS7/6 
Anish. Day or Gent = Heavyweight 63/-. Pillion Seat 63/- 
From your agent, or in case of difficulty from us. and 
1 guaranteed satisfactory er your money back. 
as “4 Herbert Terry & Sens Ltd. Manftrs, Redditch, Eng. Est, 1855. 
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£ 1 WILL PROVIDE for a fortnight’s holiday 


in the country for a poor slum kiddie. 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 
The Children’s Country Holiday Fund are hoping to send 20,000 
away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by 


sending something to the Earl of Arran, 18, Buckingham-street, 
Strand, London. 











WHAT OUR READERS THINK. 


“I enclose my subscription for a year, my copy does 
duty for three people.” 


Miss A, R. H. 











7 June, 1922, 
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certs, and several very pleasant informal gatherings, 
including a nocturnal garden-party at the palace, with an 
open-air performance of Mozart’s ‘‘ Les Petits Riens,”’ 
danced by children from the ballet school of the Karlsruhe 
Opera-house. In such surroundings the festival had a 
noe charm and friendliness of atmosphere. The 

rince, though he supports the festival more from a sense 
of public duty than from a personal interest in ultra- 
modern music, seemed volun happy, and his geniality 
communicated itself to all who were present. I found 
myself perpetually thinking of the festivals at Hovingham, 
in Yorkshire, many years ago, though the frequenters of 
Hovingham would have been considerably startled by 
most of the music which was heard at Donaueschingen. 

Out of thirteen items ten were heard for the first 
time. The composers represented all came from 
Central Europe, with the exception of a Swiss and a 
Dutchman (Mr. Bernard van Dieren) ; but I was definitely 
told that the committee hoped to make the festival more 
international in the future, and that English music would 
be considered with a friendly eye. Pure German music, 
from a racial point of view, was represented by two oddly 
contrasting types, the extreme professional and the 
extreme amateur. Paul Hindemith belongs to the same 
category as Frank Bridge and Ottorino Respighi—the 
born ‘‘ Musikant,’’ who must have come into the world 
with a fiddle under his chin, complete master of every 
technique, and gifted with a copious and powerful 
invention. Hans Jiirgen von der Wense is an East 
Prussian Junker by birth, in politics inclined to the 
extreme Left, a man of diverse and unusual interests in 
science and literature, without any sort of regular musical 
training. That such a man should be admitted to a 
hearing at all was a new thing for Germany. Hindemith’s 
cycle of songs, ‘‘ Die Junge Magd,’’ for contralto, 
string quartet, flute, and clarinet, poems by Georg Trakl, 
describing the deplorable history of a young servant 
unbefriended by any association, was the most notable 
item of the festival. The songs ought certainly to be heard 
in England. They are genuinely vocal] in their expression, 
the instruments being kept-in their proper place—a thing 
very unusual in German music; and the tragic emotion 
of the words, reminding an English reader of John 
Masefield or D. H. Lawrence, is most poignantly carried 
out in the music. A second work of Hindemith, a sort of 
chamber symphony for strings and wind on modern 
dance-themes, was amusing to hear once, but hardly as 
successful as Arthur Bliss’s ‘‘ Rout,’’ which achieves the 
same sort of intention with more brilliance and less effort. 
The songs of Wense were received with laughter and 
hisses ; they were crude and primitive, but showed a real 
strength of personality. If Wense had had an English 
education he would have been a disciple of Vaughan 
Williams, and would probably have had a better chance 
of developing his own style artistically than in Germany, 
where a too political interpretation seemed to be put upon 
his music. 

Not all of the works performed were of definitely 
modern character. The committee of selection were 
evidently anxious to be broad-minded. Had the old- 
fashioned works been short and cheerful, one would have 
welcomed them as a certain relief from youthful 
pera a but they were for the most part extremely 
ong-winded and tedious. Their composers need not be 
named. Long-windedness has always been the weakness 
of German music since the days of Bach, or even further 
back ; most of the pieces performed might with advantage 
have been shortened. What one may call the more 
‘intellectual ’’ style was represented by a quintet of 
Ernst Krenek and a quartet of Bernard van Dieren. 
This latter is the best of Mr. van Dieren’s works that 
I have yet had a chance of hearing. It has a very 
deliberate intention and systematic construction ; much 
of it sounds in performance merely confused, but it has 

ints of real beauty. The slow movement, in which three 
instruments playing pizzicato chords in different keys 
are —— to reproduce the effect of lutes with 
sympathetic strings, was rather too precious in manner, 
and became monotonous. Krenek is also a ruthless con- 
trapuntist, but has more natural strength and concen- 
tration. These qualities may seem strange in a fellow- 





countryman of Smetana and Dvorak, a pupil of Schreker 
as well ; but Krenek is also a member of the Busoni circle 
in Berlin. He is undoubtedly a personality whose career 
will be watched with interest. 

Another Czech composer was Fidelio Finke, whose 
quartet in one very lengthy movement showed great 
promise as far as the introductory fugue was concerned, 
but relapsed later into triviality. The natural musical 
gifts of these Near Eastern composers are remarkable; 
but, as was the case with Mahler, who came from the 
same part of the world, there is often a fatal tendency 
towards commonplace trivialities, for which romantic 
rusticity is put forward by their admirers as the excuse. 
A set of variations by Felix Petyrek for clarinet, strings, 
and pianoforte showed great inzenuity and very attrac- 
tive charm, but was spoilt by two variations in the manner 
of Mahler. Petyrek is an accomplished pianist and 
interpreter of modern music ; the danger in his case is that 
Bohemian facility and Austrian desire to please may 
too easily lead to a mere superficial attractiveness. More 
concentrated ingenuity was shown in a short quintet for 
wind and strings by Max Butting, a Berlin composer. 

About a year ago I wrote that the young composer 
in England had a much better chance of being heard, and 
when heard, a much more sympathetic and encouraging 
reception from the public and from the critics, than the 
young composer in Germany. I do not wish to withdraw 
this statement ; but the Donaueschingen festival sets an 
example which England would do well to follow. Such 
an institution is an isolated and exceptional thing in 
Germany ; it gives opportunities which many young com- 
posers may find nowhere else, as well as providing an 
occasion on which young composers, critics, and friends 
of music generally from Germany and outside may meet 
on pleasant and agreeable terms. In spite of the fact 
that the young English composer has nowadays a fairly 
good chance of coming to a hearing, a festival of this kind 
would be a very desirable thing in England, still more so 
if it bore an international character. Our only difficulty 
in England is to find the man who is willing to make 
himself financially responsible for it. 


Epwarp J. Dent. 





Science. 


THE ATOM.—II. 


Tue hypothesis that atoms are composed of electric 
charges naturally leads to speculation regarding the 
distribution of the charges. Any such speculation, if 
it is to be scientific, must be consistent with experi- 
mental facts; it must also be mathematically sound. The 
charge on an electron is a known quantity. An atom, 
since it is electrically neutral, must contain equal 
| ar and negative electric charges. So that, in any 

ypothetical construction of an atom, the fundamental 
quantities involved are known. The laws of interaction 
between such charges, whether at rest or in motion, are 
also known. The problem, therefore, is an entirely 
definite one. The negatively electrified electrons and 
the corresponding positive charges must be so arranged 
as to give a stable atom and also satisfy experimental 
evidence. The first plausible attempt to satisfy these 
conditions was made by Sir J. J. Thomson. He 
imagined a mass of itive electricity distributed 
throughout a sphere having the dimensions of the atom, 
and he imagined an appropriate number of electrons to 
exist within this sphere. This system was shown to be 
stable; it remained, therefore, to see how it corres- 
ponded with experimental facts. 

The a-rays shot out by radium have a certain 
penetrating power. They can e through very thin 
sheets of metal and also through fairly thick layers of 
gas. It can be shown that, to do this, the a particles 
must actually pass through the atoms of whatever sub- 
stance they are traversing. We see at once that the 
dimensions of an atom must be large compared with 
those of the particles which compose it, since relatively 
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THEATRES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, &c. 








ADELPHI stranb. ‘Phone Ger, 2645. Box-office 10-10 


“ ANOTHER ‘ DELL’ TRIUMPH.” 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, TUES. and THURS., at 3.38. 
ETHEL M. DELL’S 
THE WAY OF AN EAGLE. 
GosrRsy TEARLE 
MARJORIE GORDO JESSIE WINTER. 
DARBY FOSTER. 








DUKE OF YORK’S 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEES, TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS, at 2.30. 


THE BROKEN WING. 


A Colourful Comedy of Modern Mexico. By Paul Dickey and 


(Gerrard 313.) 








Charles W. Goddard. Authors of “The Misleading Lady.” 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
COLISEUM Phooe: GERRARD 7300, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2.80 anv 7.45. 
Week commencing Monday, August 2lst. 


HIGH CLASS 
VARIETIES 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE 


KINGSWAY. Daily, 1.45 to 10.5%. (Sundays, 6 to 10.3). 
Next Mon., Tues & Wed.: ‘‘A PASSIONATE PILGRIM,” from 
the novel by Samuel Merw in; ANNE CORNWALL in “ THE GIRL 
IN THE TRAIN,” from the story by Varick Vanardy, and 
** ESOP’S FABLE,” No. 17, &c. Next Thurs., Fri. & Sat.: 
BETTY BLYTHE & LON CHANEY in James Oliver Curwood’s 
famous story, “NOMADS OF THE NORTH,” DOUGLAS 
MacLEAN in “ONE A MINU' TE,” and CAMPBELL COMEDY 
No. 3, “STOLEN GLORY,” featuring DOREEN TURNER & 








COY WATSON (Junr.), &c. 
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INSURANCE, 





| LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE C0. 
' 99, Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 
Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 


VIS UNITA FORTIOR, 


By. means of a policy of insurance the otherwise irre- 
trievable loss of the individual is spread over a large 
section of the community and no one suffers severely. 


The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO,, LTD., 
eeanien pgs Fe mae oe kind, 


SCOTLAND 


SHORTEST AND BEST 
ROUTE FROM LONDON TO 
EDINBURGH, ABERDEEN, INVERNESS, | etc., 
is from KING’S CROSS (G.N.) 
Apply for “ON EITHER SIDE” yy at any G.N.R. 
5 ce, or Supt. Cee De, ‘ee s Cross Station, London, 


TRAVEL BY EAST COAST ROUTE 

















Bos: PRINTS, and M88. BOUGHT, or Valued for PROBATE. 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1 





Telegraphic Address : mr ienéli. 
Established - rT 
B COREL ATES designed and en by Osbornes, 
ng opt’ 27, Kasteastle Street, on, W.1. An em 
entel aoa exok client. Write for particulars, post ‘ 





ORDER NOW YOUR GERMAN BOOKS FROM HOLLAND 
Considerable time and money is saved to you by plecing 
your orders for German Books and Periodicals direct with 
the Continental Book Storehouse, 
MEULENHOFF & CO., AMSTERDAM, DAMRAK. 
ea ames | Address: “ (Meulenhoft Co., Amsterdam.” 
Who keep a stock of all i he principal Germa n publishes 
al All orders executed at the ay Any without charges ‘Of 
cial Import and Export duties. Large Stock of French, 
Ttalian, Scandinavian, and other foreign Titeratare. 
Please cut out and keep for’ reference. 








AUTHORS’ AGENTS, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are Fepanet to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. terary = of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. Twenty 
ears’ experience. Please note new address: 95 and 94 Chancery 
e, London, W.C. 2. 








EARN to Write Articles ond 8 
Booklet free.—Regent Inst., 137 


3 earn while learning. 


tories 
, Victoria wusne 8.W. 1. 





OURNALISM and SHORT STORY WRITING taught by 

well-known author and journalist. Private or class lessons 

or men and women.—The Misses Neal and Tucker, 52, Bedford-street, 
Strand, W.C.2. (Gerrard 1472.) 








TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly _o s home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. 
per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local. Special terms for over 
25,000 words. Translations undertaken. — Miss Nancy MacFarlane, 
ii, Palmeire-ev., Weatcliffe, Essex. 











WHERE TO STAY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 


IpgaL RESIDENCE RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. 








RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms electric 
light, hot water, | fires; pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff 
from Mr. and Mrs. Messingham, 17, Norfolk Terrace. 





EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys. Beautiful en | 
Home (600 ft. np). Sixty rooms; acres; billiards, tennis 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages; board res — 41s. 6d. to 578. 6d. 


Prospectus. —Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd. Take y hares as dividend 7% per 
cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., , St. George’s House, 
195, Regent-street, W. 1. 








TRAVEL, &c. 


«¢ A UTOTOURS ” Centres.—Caws’ Hotels, Wild Wales, Wye 
Valley and Shakespeare Land, Isle of Wight, &c., 5 guineas 
weekly inclusive. Programme.—Park Hotel, Llandrindod Wells. 




















FRESH-GATHERED IN POMONA’S VALE 


PRIME PLUMS 


Pershores—Grown and fresh gathered in the celebrated, 
fruitful Vale of Evesham, the Pershore Green- -Egg 
Plam is the finest extant, f:r bottling, jam-making or 
stewing 12 lbs. 5/-, 24 lbs. 7/6, 48 lbs. 14/- 72 lbs. 20/-. 

Victorias—Ready i in ten days. [READY NOW. 


Damsons— Ready late September. 
Write for Price List of Plums, Apples, Pears, 
Finest Fruit. CARRIAGE PAID. Baskets Free 


: SH 
Littleton & Badsey Growers, Ltd. : WITH 
BLACKMINSTER.EVESHAM, WORCESTERSHIRE. : 


Weerereeeereeeses” 




















TRADE NOTICES. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES!—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 
List free, or send gar: armente for estimate—-LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. N.), 97, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
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large spaces must exist between these particles. But, 
during such a bombardment, the a particles do not all 
proceed in an uninterrupted straight line. Certain of 
them suffer deviations in their passage, and these devia- 
tions are sometimes very considerable. How does 
Thomson’s atom account for such deviations? The a 
particle, which is itself a positively charged particle, 
enters a field of electric force when it enters an atom, and 
suffers, therefore, a certain change of direction. But it 
can be shown that Thomson’s atom could never produce 
more than a small change in the direction of an 
a particle, and the very considerable deviations that 
have been observed must thus be attributed to the 
effect of repeated encounters. But the assumptions 
which give this result lead also to others which can be 
experimentally tested. These further results are not 
confirmed. It follows, therefore, that Thomson’s theory 
of the atom is not satisfactory. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford came to the conclusion, on 
surveying a number of experimental results, that an 
encounter with a single atom can sometimes produce a 
great deflection. This conclusion is no longer open to 
doubt ; indeed, a very ingenious method has been devised 
for photographing the actual paths of a-rays traversing 
a gas, and very abrupt changes of direction can be seen 
on these photographs. But the existence of such abrupt 
deflections leads to a radically new theory of the structure 
of the atom. The a particles are bodies moving with 
very high velocities and possessing, relatively speaking, 
large masses. The sudden deflection of such ye yen 
testifies to the existence of very intense fields of force 
within the atoms they traverse. Such intense fields 
cannot exist within Thomson’s atom. To obtain such 
fields Rutherford imagined the positive charge, 
distributed throughout the atom on Thomson’s theory, to 
be concentrated in an extremely minute space at the 
centre of the atom. The electrons were then taken to 
be distributed around this positive nucleus in a region 
of atomic dimensions. The positive nucleus attracts the 
negatively electrified electrons, which must, therefore, 
be given a movement of rotation, as the planets revolve 
about the sun, if the atom is to be stable. Such is the 
general picture of Rutherford’s atom. 

We are to imagine the atoms of the different sub- 
stances, starting with hydrogen, to grow more and more 
complex as their atomic weights increase. The positive 
charge on the nucleus is always equal, of course, to the 
sum of the negative charges on the rotating electrons. 
The hydrogen atom is supposed to contain one rotating 
electron; the atom of uranium contains ninety-two. 
Now, since the mass of an electron is only 1-1,800 that of 
a hydrogen atom, we see that the solitary rotating 
electron of the hydrogen atom contributes very little to 
its mass. Its mass, therefore, must be almost wholly 
resident in its positive nucleus. Since even uranium, 
the heaviest of the elements, has only ninety-two 
electrons, we see that in every case the mass of an atom is 
due almost wholly to its positive nucleus. This very 
important part of the atom has been the subject of some 
extremely interesting researches. From the observed 
deviations of a-rays on traversing matter—say a piece 
of gold-leaf—the shortest distance of the a particle from 
the nucleus of the atom that deflects it can be calculated. 
It can be shown that an a particle, in traversing an 
atom of gold, for example, sometimes approaches within 
three one-million-millionths of a centimetre of the posi- 
tive nucleus. It follows that the radius of the positive 
nucleus must be somewhat less than this, 7.¢., the radius 
of the nucleus must be at least twenty thousand times 
smaller than the radius of the atom to which it belongs. 
This very heavy part of the atom is also, therefore, 
exceedingly minute. Its density is prodigious. A 
cubic centimetre, if filled with the nuclei of gold atoms, 
would weigh three million tons. We shall see that the 
positive nucleus, although so minute, yet possesses a 
complicated structure of which enough is known to justify 
Prout’s old hypothesis that all matter is made up of one 
aa substance, and that that substance is 

ydrogen. 
8. 
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TWO CONFERENCES. 


THE National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship has 
arranged a Summer School for Women Citizens and Weaon 
Magistrates at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. It begins to-day, 
and will continue till Saturday, tember 2nd. 

On Monday evening next the Ninth Conference of Modern 
Churchmen will _ at Somerville College, Oxford, with an 
address by Prof. Percy Gardner, the President of the Church- 
men’s Union. The morning sessions will be devoted to the 
consideration of ‘‘ Christianity as the World Religion,” and the 
evening sessions to “‘ Rivals of Christianity,” including Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism, Hinduism, and Confucianism. The 
Conference will end on Monday, August 28th. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Miss Dora Nursey, the Hon. Secretary. 





Che Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom hooks published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
*British Year-Book of International Law, 1922-23. Third Year. Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton, 1 and 2, Bedford St., W.C.2, 16/- 
*Cambo (Francisco de A.). la Crisis Econémico-financiera y la 
+ ae de Génova. Medrid, Residencia de Estudiantes, 


2.50 ptas. 

*Dane (E. Surrey). A Report on the Economic Conditions prevailing 
in Germany. Simpkin & Marshall, 6d. 

*Gordon (Mary). Penal Discipline. 21 il. Routledge, 7/6. 

Kneip (Jakob). An Frankreich. Cologne, Gonski & Co. 

*Ortega Gasset (José). LEspafia invertebrada: bosquejo de algunos 
pensamientos histéricos. Madrid, “ La Lectura,” 5ptas. 

*Rees (J. Morgan). Trusts in British Industry, 1914-21: a Study o 
Recent Developments in Business Or, zation. King & Son, 10/6. 

*Rhineland. Memorial on the Cost of the Occupation of the Rhine- 
land up to the End of March, 1921. Leipzig, K. F. Koehler. 

Schotthéfer (Fritz). Sowjet-Russland im Umbau. Frankfurtam- 
Main Frankfurter Societ&its-Druckerei, 60m. paper. 

*Turull (Paul M.). Vers l’Avenir, Essais: Questions d’Ethique, 
d’Education, d’Esthétique, de Politique, et d’Economie. Geneva, 
Edition Atar, Corraterie, 12, 3fr. 50. 


FINE ARTS. 
*Cossio (Manuel B.). Lo que se sabe de la Vida del Greco.—El Entierro 
on Canes de Orgaz. Madrid, Jiménez, Diego de Leén, 6. 5ptas. 


each. 

*Haward (Lawrence). The Problem of Provincial Galleries and Art 
Museums, with Special Reference to Manchester. Manchester, Art 
Gallery, the Curator. 


LITERATURE. 

*Carrtre (Jean). Degeneration in the Great French Masters: 
Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal, &c. Tr. by Joseph 
McCabe. Fisher Unwin, 15/-. 

*D'Ors (Eugenio). El Nuevo Glosario—El Viento en Castilla.— 
— y Sed de Verdad.—Europa. Madrid, Caro Raggio, 5ptas. 


each. 

*Hauvette (Henri). Etudes sur la Divine Comédie: la Composition 
du Poéme et son Rayonnement. Paris, Champion, 15fr. 

“Caee Sewe. The Sporting Life, and other Trifles. Grant Richards, 
1 


Roca i Roca (J.). Francisco Pi i Margall: Esbés biografic. 
Barcelona, Edicié de l’Associacié Protectora de l’Ensenyance 
Catalana, 1.50ptas. 

Nature and Country Life. By a Woodman. With a Foreword 
by H. J. Massingham. Fisher Unwin, 6/-. 

*Willey (Basil). Tendencies in Renaissance Literary Theory: Le Bas 

Prize Essay. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 2/6. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Barrett (Ena Constance). Rainbow Lyrics. E. Macdonald, 5/-. 
Bateman (John). The Passing of Youth. E. Macdonald, 5/-. 
*Croft-Cooke (Rupert). Songs of a Sussex Tramp. Steyning, Vine 
Press, 5 


MoGaffey (Ernest). Sonnets to a Wife: First and Second Series. 
Hollywood, Cal., the Author, 7121, Hillside Avenue. 

Paimer-Jones (D.). A Pedlar’s Pack. Il. by G. 8. Sherwood. 
E. Macdonald, 3/6. 

Rutter (Qwen). The Travels of Tiadatha. Fisher Unwin, 4/6. 

a : te. The Golden Calf (Plays for a People’s Theatre). 

el, . 

Wright (8. Fowler), ed. Voices on the Wind: an Anthology of 

Contemporary Verse. Merton Press, 11, Gresham S8t., E.C.2. 


FICTION. 
—— (Pio). La Leyenda de Jaun de Alzate. Madrid, Caro Raggio, 


ptas. 
Blundell (Peter). Princess of Yellow Moon. Methuen, 6/-. 
Bullivant (Cecil H.). A Daughter of Allah: a Tale of Adventure 
under Eastern Skies. Jarrolds, 7/6. 
*Deland (Margaret). The Vehement Flame. Murray, 7/6. 
*Don Juan. By Azorin. Madrid, Caro Rag , Sptas. 
“a (Eugenio). El Suefio es Vida. Madrid, “La Novela Semanal,’ 


*Dunsany (Lord). Tales of War. Putnam, 3/6. 
Gould (Nat). Sold for a om, Long, 7/-. 
*Yezierska (Anzia). Hungry Hearts. Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
*MoKenna (Stephen). : @ Chapter in the Life of Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. Por. Thornton Butterworth, 10/6. 
Vida abreujada del benaventurat Ramon Lull. 
ci6 de i’Associacié protectora de i’Ensenyanca 


HISTORY. 

*Champlain (Samuel de). Works: Vol. I. 1699-1607. Tr. by H. H. 
Langton and W. F. Genome. French Texts collated by J. H. 
Cameron. rtfolio o oy and maps. Toronto, Champ- 
lain Society (Spottiswoode & Wi 

*Greene (Evarts Boutell). The Foundations of American Nationality. 
Maps and pors. New York, American Book Co. 








